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SECOND EDITION. 


T HIS account of my travels 
has now ſtood the teſt of cri- 
ticiſm for ſome years, without im- 
peachment of its veracity, or detec- 
tion of any material miſtake. Some ; 
poſitions have been controverted, as 
muſt always happen to performances 

Vol. I. . -Þ of 
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of this nature, which being founded 
upon the obſervation of one indivi- 
dual, are liable to error and imperfec- 
tion ; but it is a very ſenſible ſatiſ- 
faction to me, to find that after a 
minute and impartial reviſal, I may 
think myſelf juſtified in almoſt every 
caſe in preſervin g my text unaltered. 
I have lately received a moſt flattering 
teſtimonial from a perſon whom, 1 
believe, the whole literary world will 
allow to be the beſt judge exiſting of 
the ſubject of my work. On the 28th 
of Auguſt, 1789, I was favoured 
with a letter from Sir William Ha- 


milton, the Britiſh Envoy-Extraor- 
dinary 
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dinary and Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of Naples, of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract, 


« MY DEAR SIR, 


« OUR friend Padre Minaſi, hav- 
&« ing told me that you wiſhed me to 
e ſend you any remarks that I may 
« have made in my late tour of 
« Puglia, I can aſſure you that it was 
& not in my power to make any addi- 
&« tion to thoſe you have already given 
cc to the Publick; and in my letters to 
« the Duke of Leeds and Sir Joſeph 


& Banks on my return to Naples, I 


referred them to your tour, if they 
b 2 ce withed 
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ee wiſhed to be well-infofmed, for 
e that I could but repeat what you 
& had ſo accurately deſcribed. Your 
« book was of infinite uſe to me, 
and it is the firſt time that travelling 
“with a book of travels in my hand, 


&« I could neither add nor alter.” 


My travels in the Two Sicilies have 
been tranſlated into German by Mr. 
John Reinhold Foriter, who was well 
qualified for the taſk, by his exten- 
five learning, and by his thorough 
knowledge of our tongue. 


Two Ladies have honoured the 


work with French tranſlations : one 
is Mademoiſelle de Keralio, an eſ- 
> teemed 
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teemed writer of Biography. Madame 
de La Borde the amiable and accom- 
pliſhed wife of a Fer mier General, late 
Valet de chambre to Lewis XV. 1s the 
other. Her verſion is elegant, and print- 
ed in a beautiful ſtyle by Didot. Her 
huſband, who has publiſhed a Hiſtory 
of Muſick of great merit, added two 
volumes of Notes to correct my faults, 
where he thought he had diſcovered 
any, and to explain more at large 
many points of hiſtory, chemiſtry, 
muſick, &c. which are but ſlightly 
touched upon in the original. 
I have adopted his corrections where 
I thought them juſt, and have added 
the little information that I have re- 
| ceived 
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ceived concerning { the Two Sicilies 
ſince the publication of the firſt edi- 
tion. 

MN. de la Borde has alſo given a 
tranſlation of my tour through Spain. 


PR E- 


O'S 
TO THE 


FIRST EDITION. 


Y CANNOT preſume to print a Tour 
I through the Two Sicilies, without offering 

.an apology for its appearance, They have been 
ſo often deſcribed, that nothing but novelty of 
matter can excuſe a freſh attempt. Our earlieſt 
| education has made us acquainted with thoſe 
claſſic regions; Poetry and Hiſtory have ren- 
dered their - topography familiar to us, and 
every ſchool-boy can point out the ruins of 
Magna Græcia and Sicily. No country, La- 

- 1 — 
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tium alone excepted, has ſo frequently em- 
ployed the pen of the antiquary ; and the ob- 
ſervations made by travellers of a political 
turn may be ſuppoſed to have canvaſſed ſuffi- 
ciently the advantages as well as inconveniences 
of its preſent ſituation, 

Under the diſcouragement ariſing from this 
anticipation, and the N circumſtance 
of paffing over ground often and nicely exa- 
mined, J yet do not deſpair of conveying ſuch 
information on many heads, as may juſtify my 
boldneſs to the Reader, if, from a laudable de- 
ſire of improvement, any will venture with me 
along ſo beaten a track. Part of my route is 

freſh land ; and where I ſhall be under the 
irkſome neceſſity of treading in the footſteps 
of preceding authors, I hope ſomething will be 
ſtruck out that has eſcaped their penetration, 
Far be it from me, wantonly, to impugn their 


authority, or detra& from their merits ; I only 


wiſh to inſinuate, that, as two perſons ſeldom 
_ conſider an object in the ſame point of view, 
3 | and 
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and are ſtill more rarely led by their perceptions 
to a combination of ideas exactly fimilar, it is 
but reaſonable to hope that many openings may 
be left for the remarks of ſubſequent obſervers a. 
When allowances are made for difference of 
ſeaſons, diverfity of ſtudies, occaſional informa- 
tion, and many other accidental helps, we ſhall 
find an ample field ſtill remain for our curioſity 
to range in; to ſay nothing of the revolutions, 


moral, phyfical, and political, effectuated by the 


hand of Time, which, however flowly and im- 
perceptibly it may perform its operations, acts 
with irreſiſtible force upon the ſtate both of na- 
ture and of man. In the ſouthern parts of 
Italy, where the elements ferment with more 
than ordinary violence, where changes in go- 
vernment have ſucceeded each other with un- 


“ Jamais deux hommes ne jugerent pareillement de 
la meme choſe, Il eſt impoſſible de voir deux opinions 
ſemblables exactement, non ſeulement de divers hommes, 
mai en meme homme a diverſes heures. N 
| Ess Als DE MoNTAGNE» 


common 
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common rapidity, the variations are more pre- 
cipitate, the effects more ſtriking. 

In the courſe of ſeveriteen centuries, the face 
of things has been ſo much altered, that the 
deſcriptions given by the ancient claſſics can 
ſeldom interfere with thoſe of a modern writer. 
The later Latin and Italian authors, who have 
treated theſe ſubjects, are but little known or 
read in England, and moſt of them are rather 
diſcuſſers of detached points of hiſtory and geo- 
graphy, than general circumambulatory ob- 
ſervers. They were too little acquainted with 
the laws and cuſtoms of foreign nations, to be 
able to form juſt: criticiſms upon thoſe of their 
own country; and without ſome. ſolid grounds 
for compariſon, a writer will bewilder himſelf 
in his reaſoning, and betray in each page that 
he is blinded and miſled by ignorance and 


vanity. | 
How far my endeavours to inſtruct may be 
rendered ſuperfluous by any recent accounts, is 2 
point which the yoice of the Publick has alone a 


right 
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right to determine. I wait the deciſion with re- 
ſpect, but without fear, conſcious of having 
done my utmoſt to deſerve its indulgence ; for 
to my own obſervations, and the information 
derived from book 5, I have added many inter- 
eſting details communicated to me by learned 
and curious perſons of the kingdom of Naples ®, 
Wherever my opinions deviate from thoſe of 
my predeceſſors, I have ſtudied to convey my 
diſſent in ſuch diffident terms, as may, avoid , 
all appearance of an attack on the literary re- 
putation'of thoſe from whom I preſume to differ 
in ſentiment : but this delicacy does not prevail 
ſo far as to obſtruct the liberty of judging for 
myſelf; the maxim of nullius jurare in verba, 


*I am perticulaly indebted to Monſignor Capecelatro, 
Archbiſhop of Taranto; Counſellor Monſignor Galiani ; 
D. Filippo Brigante Patrizio di Gallipoli ; D. Paſquale 
Baffi; D. Domenico Cirillo ; George Hart, Eſquire ; Padre 
Antonio Minafi, of the order of St. Dominick; D. Dome- 
nico Minafi, Arciprete of Molocchio ; and D. Giovanpi 
Preſta of Gallipoli, 


conſtitutes 
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conſtitutes the very ſpirit of my undertaking. 
In this freedom, and a ſcrupulous attention to 
truth, conſiſted the chief, perhaps the only 
merit of my Spaniſh Tour. The ſame princi- 
ple ſhall direct my pen throughout the preſent 
work. By thus purſuing the dull plain track 
of truth, I ſhall, no doubt, run the xiſk of diſ- 
pleaſing ſome of my Readers; but, I confeſs, 
I cannot condeſcend to keep their attention alive 
with fiction, be it ever ſo agreeable. Accord- 
ing to my plan, the effuſions of imagination are 
debarred all ſhare in the compoſition: I deny 
myſelf the uſual privilege of working up a tri- 
vial eyent into a. ſentimental or laughable ad- 
venture; the lively dialogue with perſons who 
never honoured me with their confidence, is 
excluded; nor do I allow myſelf to dreſs up 
the trite ſtory of an old book of jeſts, and paſs 
it off for the ſcandalous chronicle of the day. 
By refufing the aſſiſtance of ſuch ready auxi- 
aries, I am aware that I weaken my force, and 
contract the circle of entertainment to a degree 
| , many 
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many people will diſapprove of ; but I intreat 
them to conſider, that I am writing the account 
of a real Tour, and not an imitation of Sterne's 
Sentimental 'Journey. 

Some Criticks, I am told, have imputed as 
a blemiſh to my Letters on Spain, that I was 
rather an exact deſcriber of ſtill life, than an 
acute delineator of characters and manners. To 


this charge I can only anſwer, that having de- 


tected former writers in many errors, which 
they had fallen into through haſtineſs, miſcon- 
ception, or credulity, it was natural I ſhould 
give into the oppoſite extreme, and, by advanc- 
ing nothing but what I had vouchers for, lay 
myſelf open to an accuſation of exceſſive cau- 
tion, and conſequently dulnefs, 

I am apprehenſive the ſame cenſure will be 
paſſed upon my preſent publication; but I 
chooſe to imitate the ſatisfactory dryneſs of an 
authentic Gazette, rather than, like a ſprightly 
Morning-Paper, amuſe and miſlead, by inter- 
weaving a thouſand pleafing impoſtures with 


half a dozen real facts. 
The 


: 3 HO AS 5-4, 
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The longer any man of candour refides in a 


foreign country, the greater difficulty he finds 


in giving a character of its inhabitants. He 
perceives ſo many nice varieties, ſo many ex- 
ceptions to general rules, as almoſt deſtroy his 
hopes of drawing up one comprehenſive deſcrip- 
tion of them : he every day becomes more and 
more conſcious of the preſumption of thoſe who 
run and read; and, what is worſe, write. Un- 


fortunately," it is from ſuch rapid obſervations 


that moſt people are to derive their knowledge 
of foreign nations ; and I leave it to the impar- 
tial to decide upon the probability of any re- 
ſemblance exiſting in ſuch portraits, I have 
read the travels of one of theſe daſhing writers &, 
who allots a whole chapter, with a title in ca- 
pitals, to the character and manners of the 
Neapolitans, which points he handles with as 
much deciſiveneſs, as if he had reſided forty 
years at Naples in quality of ſpy. Upon com- 
* Voyage de Pls, d*Eſpagne, de Portugal, et d'[talie, 
par Mr, S—— (Silhouette) in 1730. ; 
paring 
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paring the dates of his Journal, it appears, that 
his whole ſtay in that city was exactly five days 
and a half, part of which was ſpent upon 
Mount Veſuvius, and among the curioſities of 
Puzzuoli. 

My ſtyle has been by ſome thought deficient 
in elegance and refinement ; but until the po- 
ſitive ideas we are to attach to theſe words be aſ- 
certained and generally agreed upon, I ſhall not 
aßtempt to emerge out of my humble ſphere. 
er have of late been much uſed, perhaps 
miſapplied; and many perſons of taſte and 
knowledge in our language are of opinion, that 
the terms elegant and reſined have been fre- 
quently employed in ſpeaking of writings, where 
the epithets, fuſtian and affected, would have 
been more applicable. They pretend, that many 
of our modern compoſitions verge to that ſim- 
pering ſtyle known in France by the name of 
precieux, which breaks out in an unneceſſary 
adoption of foreign and learned phraſes, a fond- 
neſs for ſounding words to expreſs common ideas, 


7 and 
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and a continual round of metaphorical and bom. 


baſtical imagery, I do not know how far theſe 
- eriticks may have reaſon on their fide, but as I 


feel no ambition to try any Uaring flights, I 
ſhall reſt contented, if I am allowed in this 
work the fame merits that were granted me in 
my Spaniſh Tour, viz, truth, perſpicuity, and 
common ſenſe. 
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TABLES OF COINS, Se. 
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.6OLD COINS. | SILVER COINS. 


1. Piece of ſix ducats. Piece of 1 ; carlini & 2 grana. 
2. Piece of four ducats. 12 — 0 
3. Piece of three ducats, or, „ PPAR 2 A The ducat, 
cia, a Sicilian coin. N 1 1 very ſcarce, 
4. Piece of two ducats. "6 — 
— 6 - o Very common. 
BRASS COINS, ſ—— 5 ——® E 
The piece of r grano and 6 calli ,. - 4 — O common. 
called the Publica +. e 
0 9 cpa OY 
I The bn — en 
BITE. $9 £77 | — litan tari. 
Torneſe f. : CY: La + 
pas n x PR 
2 — . a * The 3 
— A revs | mc 1—ͤ — e 
| | tari of ys 
5 — O — 96 
— 136 —_—— New. 


Calli ought to be written Cavalli, from the horſes ſtamped on the 
coin of Ferdinand the Firſt, who, by a wretched quibble, put on it the 
legend, Aquitas regni. 

+ rr Publica commoduate 
1 A word taken from the French Tournas. 
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x Oncia 3 ducats. Accounts are kept at Naples in 
- x Duan f Ce Rodin ducats, carlini, ard grana; but 
1 Cartino contains 4 regular merchants keep theirs 
— _þ 72 Bana in two columns onli, viz. du- 
1 C n cali. n a0 bn. 


| The Neapolitan ducat, upon the ſuppoſed par with England, is worth 
forty-five pence, or 31. 9d. ſterling, and the carlina 44d. but this is 
no fixed rule, as ae is continually varying, and i occaſionally 


makes a difference of e bY cent. arg RG, and 
ſometimes even more. 4 A "ep 


A 


— 


* 


W E. 1 6 H F * 
Eng Gr. dec. = 


E 1 Carato makes 0,77 - —— 
4 Carati ——— 1 Acino. 
20 Acini ———— 1 Trapezo. 
3 Trapezi ——— 1 Drama. 1 * 
10 Drame —— 1 Oncia. 7 1 58 
12 Oncie 2 1 Libra. : | 2 , 
321 Oncie —— 1 Rotolo, equal to 37,48 02. Avoirdup. 

40 Rotoli ——— 1 Tumuto. - | 

100 Rotoli ——— 1 Cantaro, equal to x ct. 3 qu. ; 


2 2 ＋ — 
2 4 4. 
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LINEAL MEASURE. 


2 Oncia Eng. In. dec. 
12 Oncie — 1 Palmo=10,31. 
- 1 Paſſo. 

Engl. feet. dec, 
83 88 1 Canna, 8) 4. 


— 


* 


* The Neapolitan mile contains nous Palmi, equal to 1091 French 
an Engliſh yards. 


LAND 


( xxxi ) 


LAND MEASURE: 


Eng. feet. dec. LAND-MEASURE in Poolia. 

1 Square paſſo= 39,69. 1 Caro 20 verſure 
goo Paſh = 35721. |” Verſura — es 6 catene 

Make one Moggia or Acre. x Catena I 10 paſſi 
5 Moggie=4 Engl. Acres. | x Paſo 7 palmi. 


* 


DRY-MEASURE. 


Wheat is meaſured by the domolo, of which tro are equl to ths 
Engliſh buſhels, 


— 
* * 


WIN E-ME ASU RE. 


Wine is meaſured by the barrel, containing — oqual to. 9% 
Engliſh gallons.—In the city of Naples, the barrel contains only 60 
caraffi.— 1 Engl. hogſhead is equal to 2 Neapolitan ſalmi. 


"' OIL-MEASURE. 


x Salma | 16 ſtars 

1 Star — | to rea 

1 Rotolo 33F ounces, equal to 2 w. Engliſh. 
A ſalma contains about 40 Engliſh gallons, 
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ROADS of the Kingdom of NAPLES. 


Poſt-Road 3 Rome to Naples. 
From Rome to Terracina | 
wo wien 
Mola 
Garigliano 


0 
CS — 
* 


Francoliſi 
Capua 
Averſa . 6 A 
Naples. Poft royal. 


Poſt-Road from Naples to Caſerta. 
From NaplestoCaivano, poſt royal. 


— 


= dae A 
2 + F * ene 


* RR 


From Caſerta tothe Agena * of 


— —— 


From Caſerta to Capua OZ 


From Naples to Puzzuoli, poſt 
royal. ; 


— 


Poſt-Road from Naples to Man- 
fredonia. 

From Naples to Marigliano, p. r. & Z 

Cardinale 14 

Avellino 14 


Ponte di Bovino 1} 


T 
I 
1 
8. Agata 1 
1 
1 
1 


Lucera 2 
„ 4 
Manfredonia 3 
r 
— from Naples to Lecce. 
From Naples to Ponte Bovino 104 
Ordona 73 
7 Cerignuola 14 
S. Caſſano "i 
& omit! 100: 3 , 
Biſceglia x 
Giovennazzo Tx 
7 7: 3 Men ox 
Monopoli it 
Faſano x 
/Oftnni f 14 
S. Vito 1 
Meſagna 14 
Cellino 14 
| Lecce 11 
Poaſt- Road from Naplesto Perſano. 
From Naples to La Nunziata, p. r. 
Nocera 1 
Salerno 1 
Vicenza 1 
Evoli 1 
Perſano 1 


From Naples to Peſto. 
To Evoli 51 
Peſto 14 


(N ) 


Price. 11 Carlini each pair af To Eſero a: 
horſes, and 54 more at the paſt Celſo 1 
. royal. 3 Carlini are the due of Pantoni 1 
the paſtilliun far each pair of Coſenza 1, 
horſes. " TE 6 Rogliano een 
* — — þ Seigliano 1 
Poſt-Road from Naples to Reggio. . Biaſe 12 
To Evoli 5 Foondaco del Fico 1 
La Ducheſſa x [ In Monteleone 1 
Auletta 3 8. Petro de Melita x 
8 1 Droſi 5 
Caſalnuovo I q Seminare 1 
Lagonegro 1 Paſſo di Solani * 
Lauria I Fiumari di Muro 1 
Caſtelluccio I Catona . "#4 
La Rotonda T Reggio I 
Caſtrovillari I 


ROUTES of CALESSI, Muletiers and Vetturini. 


From Naples to Reggio, by Puglia. | 14. Cutri——Megliacane. 
1. Day, dinner at Cardinale, ſup- 15. Taverna Nova——Cafine ci 


7. Vallecupa—— Torredi Mare. | 19. Reggio. 


per at Avellino. Catanzaro. Carriages can go 
2. Mirabella——Ariano. no farther; and litters are | 
3. Ponte di Bovino——Ordona. uſed from hence. 10 
4. Canoſa - San Coſimo. 16. Borgia Fondaco del Fico. { 
5. Fontana d'Ogna——Gravina. | 17, Monteleone——Seminara. ; 
6. Matera. 18. Scilla. 1 


8. Policoro— Rocca Imperiale. 


Here is a road of communication to Catanzara.— Two poſts. 
+ Here one embarks for Meſlina. 


9. Caſtel Roſeto——Trebiſaccia. | From Naples to Reggio, by Salerno. 
10. Madonna dell' Arma——Bu- | 7+ Nocera— Salerno. |: 
falara di Caſſano. 2. Vicenza——Eroli. N 7 
11. Torre de Paolini——Mirti. 3. La Ducheſſa Pola. | 
12. Cariati Capo d' Alice. 4. Sala——S, Lorenzo. 
13+ Faſano——Cotrone. 5. Caſalnuovo——Lagonero. ih | 


6. Lauria 


1 


| ( xxxiv ) 
6. Lanria——Caſtelfaccio. 12. Cutri=—-Megliacane. 
7. La Rotonda—— Murano. r3- Catanzaro. 
3. Oria —Corigliano. 14. Borgia Aqua che Favella. 
9. Roſſano ——Mirti. 15. Pizzo—— Monteleone. 
10. Cariati Capo d' Alice. 16. Seminara. 
11. FoſſaroCotrone. 17. Reggio. 


_— 


From Naples to Aquila in Abruzzo. 


* 


To Clayi 23 miles Caſtel del Sangro 21 Novelli 14 
Triverno 23 Sulmona 20 Aquila 14 
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GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW 
OF THE 


KINGDOM or NAPLES. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


HIS Kingdom occupies the moſt ſouthern 
_ extremity of. Italy, and extends from la- 
titude 42* 52' to latitude 37 50“; and from | 
longitude 147 to longitude 19* Eaſt from Lon- | | 
don. Its greateſt length 350 Italian miles; il 
breadth 180; circumference 1000. Geogra- | 
phers calculate that its ſurface contains 14,508,973 | 


Moggie 


| 

| 

: 
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XXXVi GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW 


Moggie, each of which is a ſquare of 30 paces 


one · fifth: but theſe are rough calculations. 


MOUNTAINS. 

The Apennine runs through it from North to 
South ; a branch of the Apennine runs Weſt, to 
form the promontory of Sorrento. Monte Gar- 
gano is a promontory on the Adriatic Sea n 
Monte Barbaro, Miſeno, and Veſuvius, are in- 
ſulated mountains, 


3 


Garigliano * Voltomo, rn ; Tronto, 
Aterno, Sangro, Fortore, Ofanto, Baſiento, Agri, 
Crati, Metramo, Amato, Silari, and Sarno. 


* P 
Fs ? 


LAKE Sy 


* 
2 


an Agnano, Averno, Licola, F aua 
Penis, —_ Fondi. 


ISLANDS, 


o b ADLAS. ' axxvil 


ISLAND $. 


In the Mediterranean, Ponza, Ventotiene, 
Iſchia, Procida, Niſida, Capri, Galli, Licoſa, 
Dino, | | 

In the Tonian, the iſland of Calypſo, Monte 
Sardo, S. Andrea, and S. Pelagia. 

In the Adriatic, Tremiti and Pelagoſa. 

| | NUMBER OF INHABITANTS. 


In 1669, it amounted to 2,500,000; in 1765, 
to 3,953,098; in 1773, to 4, 249, 430; and in 


1779, to 4,651,293, excluſive of the army and 


naval eſtabliſhment. 


PROVINCES. 


Twelve; viz, Terra di Lavoro, Principato 
eitra, Principato ultra, Bafilicata, Capitanata, 
County of Moliſe, Terra di Bari, Terra di Otranto, 
Calabria citra, Calabria ultra, Abruzzo citra, and 
Abruzzo ultra. Theſe contain 2,067 univerſita, 

Vol. I. * under 
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[XXXVUi GROGRAPHICAL VIEW 


under the denomination of cities, towns, and 
villages. . 


TRIBUNAL $ 

At Naples, Camera di Santa Chiara, S. R. C. 
di Santa Chiara, Sommaria, Vicaria, Del Al- 
mirante, Conſolato, Della Lana, Della Seta, 
Giunta de' Poveri, Degli Allodiali, Del Lotto, 
Di Sicilia, Di Stato, Del Montiero, Proto Me- 
dicato, Azienda, De Prefidij, Udienza dell 
Eſercito, De Caſtelli, * n Zecca de 
Peſi, &c. 

Terra di Lavoro is governed by Sopra Inten- 
denti, royal governors of towns, and judges. 

The ether provinces have preſidents, viz. 
Principato citra, Principato ultra, Bafilicata, 
Bari, Otranto, Abruzzo citra, Calabria citra, 
and Calabria ultra, have one each; Abruzzo 
ultra has two; and ns and Moliſe one 
between them. 

At F sgi is the 8 Della Degana. 


E cel E- 


OF RAT LZ. xxx 


ECCLESIASTICAL GOVERNMENT. 
F wenty- one archbiſhopricks, and one bun - 
dred and ten biſhopricks: of which, eight arch- 
biſhopricks, and twenty biſhopricks, are in the 
King's gift; the reft in the Pope's. 


A RN M 3. 


Azure, ſemée of fleur de luces, Or; with a 
\ | 
label of five points, Gules, 


ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD:; 


. Ordet of St. Januarius, biſhop and martyr,— 
inſtituted in 1738 by Charles, afterwards King of 
Spain: the number of Knights not poſitively 
fixed, They wear a ted ribbon, and a ftar on 
the left breaſt, with the image of the Saint in 
the centre; and the motto, In Sanguine Fedus 


The King confers the Croſs of the Conſtantinian 
Order, as Duke of Parma. 
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XI © GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW 


"TITLES OF THE KING. 


pt the Fourth, by the Grace of God, 
King of Both Sicilies, Jeruſalem, and Infant of 
Spain; Duke of Parma, Placentia, Caſtro, 
&c. ; and hereditary Great Prince of Tuſcany, 
&c. &c. 


1. TERRA DI LAVORO; 
anciently, Campania Felix. 
NAM Bo 


| Derived from i its fertility, or from the ancient 
Campi Leborini. 


AR M S. 


Azure, over 2 cornucopias; a crown, or. 


EXTENT, 


+67 waz „% wm: 


I. Z XZ ;T.E N To 


1,530,964 Moggie. 


— 


1 AN TS. 


.* 


INHABI 
In 179. 1, 210, 989. 
RIVERS 
Garigliano, 'Voltorno, Saone, Clani, Sebeto. 
JETS 
Agnano, Averno, Fuſaro, Licola, | Patria, 
Fondi. 
ISLAND. 
Iſchia, Procida, Ponza, Ventotiene, S. Maria, 
Botte, Nifida, 


S: SEAPORTS. 


Naples, Baia, Gaeta, 


Flil GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW 


MOUNTAINS, 


Veſuvius, Epone Camaldoli, Barbara, Nuovo, 
Tifata, Matteſe, St. Leo, St. Salvatore, Cecubo, 
Auroneo, Ofellio, Maſſico, Caſſino, Attico, Ni- 
voſo, Cairo, Ceſino, Seli, Ortafio, and Azo. 


PRINCIPAL PLACES. 


1. Naples capital, archbiſhoprick. 

2. Capua fortreſs, archbiſhoprick. | 

3. Biſbopricks, Sora; Aquino, reduced to a 
hamlet, the biſhop reſides at the united ſee of 
. Pontecorvo ; Fondi ; Alite, the biſhop lives at 
Piedimonte ; Venafro ; ; Seſſa; ; Calvi; J Teleſe, 
the biſhop reſides at Cerreta ; ; Teano; ; Caiazzo ; 3 
Gaeta, a fortreſs; Caſerta, the biſhop' lives at 
Caſerta Nova, where the King has a palace; 
Averſa; Acerra ; Nola; Pozzuoli; Iſchia ; Ca- 
rinola, . 


4. Monte Cafino, the head convent of the 
Order of St. Benedict. 
. 5. Portici, 


„ "OP, BA?L'ED: alli 


5. Portici, St, Leuci, Cacciabella; royal re- 5 

ſidences. (5 | | 

6. Pompeii, Herculaneum, Cuma, Baiz, Ca- 

pua, Formiæ, Minturne, Sinueſſa; ruined cities. 
7. Veſuvius, Solfatara; mountains ernitting 

ſmoke or flame. 


2. PRINCIPATO CITRA; or, 


Principality of Salerno, anciently inhabited by the 
Picentini and Lucani. 


N AM E. | 

f 

In the year 851, the poſſeſſions of the Lom- | 

bards were divided into two parts ; one of which | 

obeyed the Prince of Salerno; the other was I| 
ſubject to that of Benevento. 


d 4 ARMS, 


Ain GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW 


* 


AR M Ss. 


Party per feſs, argent and fable; 2 failor's 
compaſs with 8 wings, argent; in chief, a 
mullet, or. | N 


n 


1,175,994 Moggie. 
INHABITANT 5. 


447:465- 
: R 1 VERS 
Sarno, Sele, Battipaglia, Alento, Buſento, 
Calore, Bianco, Negro, St. Gregorio. 
HEL I$LANDS 
Capri, Ii Galli, Piana di Lacoſa. 
SEAPORT 8. 
Caſtelamare, Salerno, 
uo x- 


* 


„ OF'NAPLES.. lv 
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MOUNTAINS. 
ö Toro, Canutario, Majano, Collo, Aquarro, 
Lattario, Sarno, St. Donato, Calpazzo, Lu- 
cano, Nero, Alburno, Civita, Calimarco, Can- 


tena, Stella, Novi, Cavallara, Antillia, Bulga» 
ria, Maddalena, Balzater, St. Onofrio, Aquila, 


Motulo, Cervati, Navarra, Petraro, Centau- f 
q 

rino, Lagoroſſo. 4 Ei * i ; F 
| 8 by X % | l 
PRINCIPAL PLACES | 

* * 

1 

1. Salerno preſideney, archbiſhoprick. | 1 


2. Amalfi, archbiſhoprick. | 
3. Sorrento, archbiſhoprick. | [ 
4. Biſhopricks :—Nocera, Sarno, Vico, Maſſa, | 
Capri, Cava, Lettere, Caſtelamare, Acerno, 
Campagna cum Satriano, Capaccio, Policaſtro, X 
Scala cum Ravello, Minori, Marſico Novo. 
5. Pzſtum, Stabia, Velia ; ruined cities. 
6. Perſano, Caſtelamare; royal ſeats, 


us , | 3» PRIN. 


Nei cErobKAPHICAL VIEW 


3. PRINCIPATO ULTRA; or, 
i rincipality of Benevento.—Samnites, Hirpini. 


AR M S. 


Party pes feſs, gules and argent; on the 1ſt, 
2 crown. 


n 


664, 280 Moggie. 


INHABITANTS, 


250,136, 


& Iv BB BR:-$ 


Calore, Sabato, Tamoro. 


MQUNTAIN $. 


Virgine, Taburno, Sabletta, Agnone, Termolo, 
Guleto, Paflagone, Irpino, Rumulo, Jarminio, 


Divoto, Voltore, 
6 4 4 L AKE. 
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OF NAPLES r Arn 


1 lb 


Anſanto. 


PRINCIPAL PLACES. 


I. Benevento, archbiſhoprick ; "gs to the 
Pope. 

2. Conza, archbiſhoprick. 

3+ Biſhopricks —8t. Agata de' Goti; St. * 
gelo de Lombardi, cum Biſaccia; Ariano 
Trevico, cum Vico della Baronia ; Avellino, 
cum Frigento; Nuſeo; Montemarano; Lace- 
dogna; Monteverde, united to Canne and N a- 
zareth. 


4. Mortevergine, chief convent of the V crgj- 


nian order. 
5. Montefuſcolo, preſidency. 
6. Eculanum, a ruined city. 


4. BA» 


rlyiii GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW 


S BABITICATA. 


Lucania. | 
N AM E. min} 


From the Greek Emperor Bafil II. 


ARMS 
Barry wavy, of fix, argent and azure; in 
chief, an eagle's head crowned, gules. 
EXTEN Te 
' 1,605,047 Moggie. 
INHABITANTS, 


325,682, 


RIVER $ 


Bradano, Bafiento, Salandrella, Acri, Sinno. 


LAKES. 


„ YEGESATELEIS%: wht 


LAKE 8. 
a Lagonegro, Olmo. 
MOUNTA'TNS. 
Caſale, Croce, Funicchio, Pomazzo, Muro, 
Acuto, Rivezzone, Fondone, Maruggio, St. 


Martino, Carraſo, Veſpe, Alpi, Raparo, Me- 
laggioto, Sirino, St. Brancato, Noce Trecchina. 


PRINCIPAL PLACES 


1. Acerenza, archbiſhoprick, united to Ma- 
tera, where the preſidency is held. 

2. Biſhopricks Melfi cum Rapolla, Monte- 
peloſo, Tricarico, 3 cum Turſi, 
Venoſa, Muro, 1 

3. Metopontum „ Heraclea; ruined cities. 


7 * 


LL C A- 


* 


g croorAPHICAL VIEW 


5. CAPITANATA 


N AM E. 


"4 
ot 
A 


A corruption of Catapanata (the diftri& 
under the Catapan, or Greek viceroy). | 


ARMS. 
Azure, on a mount, St. Michael, or. 
EXTENT. 
1, 141,622 Moggie. 
INHABITANTS 
497,255. 
RIVERS 


Biferno, Fortore, Candelaro, Carapelle, Ofanto, 


Cervaro. 


LAKES». 


Of NAPLES i 


LAKES 
Leſina, Varano, Bataglia, St. Giovanni, Salpi. 
186 1 AN 8. 


St. Domino, St. Nicola, Caprara, Cretaecio, 
Mergoli. 


— 


ö 


Manfredonia, Vieſti. 


MOUNTAINS \ 


Granato, Secco, Corvino, Pagano, Auro, 
Chilone, Bucculo, Liburno, Origine, Calvo, 
Sagro, Saracino, Barone, Condizzo, 


PRINCIPAL PLACES 


1. Manfredonia, archbiſhoprick. 

2. Biſhopricks :—Lucera, preſideney: Vieſti- 
San Severo, Larino, Troja, Termoli, Bovino, 
Volturara cum Monte Corvino, Aſcoli. 


3. Foggia, 


1 


GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW 


3- Foggia, tribunal for duties on cattle. 

4. Boſco di Bovino, royal ſeat. 

5. Monte St. Angelo di Gargano, a pilgrim- 

6. Sipontum, Arpi, Salapia, Herdonia; ruined 
cities. | 775 On 


4 
6. COUNTY OF MOLISE. 


Samnium and Pemri. 


NAM E. 
From a caſtle. 


ARM 8. 


Gules within a garland of ears of corn, or; 
a bearded comet, argent. | 


EXT ENT. 


484,898 Moggie. 
I N- 


OF NAFLE 5. 


* 


INHABITANTS. 


Included in the enumeration of Capitangta, 


RIVER $% 


Biferno, Fortore, Trigno. 


MOUNTAINS 


Sangra, Janipro, Vallone, Rotaro, Biferno, 
Caprara, Biſano, Albano. | 


PRINCIPAL PLACES. 


1. Biſhopricks :—Bojano (the prelate reſides 


at Campobaſſo); Guardia, Alfiera, Iſernia, Tri- 
vento. 5 | 

2. Campobaſſo, chief place of the county; 
Moliſe, a burgh, from whence the county takes 
its name. 


Vor. I. e 7. TERRA 


liv GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW 


7. TERRA DI BARE. 
Apulia, Pencetia, and Pædiculi. 


N AM E. 


From the principal city. 


AR M S. 


Party per ſaltire, Azure and Argent; over all, 
a crozier, Or. 


EXT ENT. 


869,097 Moggie. 


INHABITANTS. 
281,048, 
RIVER S. 


Ofanto, Cane, 


8 E A» 
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SEAPORT $ 


Barletta, Trani, Bari, Molfetta. 


MOUNTAINS. 


Sanazzo, Femina Morta, Lupulo, Franco, 
St. Agoſtino. 4. 4 4 


PRINCIPAL PLACES. | 
1. Bari, archbiſhoprick. 3 
2. Trani, archbiſhoprick and preſidency. 
3. Barletta, reſidence of the archbiſhop of 
Nazareth. 

4. Biſhopricks: — Andria, Biſceglia, Ruvo, 
Bitonto, Monopoli, Gravina, Giovenazzo cum 
Terlizzi, Bitetto, Converſano, Molfetta, Polig- 
nano (the biſhop's reſidence is at Mola), Mi- 
nervino. | 


5. Egnatia and Canne, tuined cities, 


Ai 8. TERRA 


15 GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW 


38. TERRA DI OTRANTO. 


Meſſapia or Fapigia, Calabria, Salentini. 


ARM S. 
| | Paly of 8, Gules and Or; over all a dolphin, 
if with a creſcent in his mouth, vv 
14 8 13 
1 5 "EXTENT ret > 


1,377, 102 Moggie. 


INHABITANTS 
290,91 5. 


RIVER $% 


Bradano, Patimiſco, Lieto, Chiatano, Tan, 
Galeſo, Hidro. 8 


L AK E. 
Limina. 
— 5 5 — 8 E A- 


5 


OF NAFL ES. 


S EAPO RTS. 


Brindiſ, Otranto, Taranto. 


MOUNTAINS. 


Hidro, Scotano. 


1 
l ISLANDS 


St. Andrea, St. Pelagia, Iſola de Brindifi, 


PRINCIPAL PLACES 


1. Taranto, archbiſhoprick. f 
2. Brindifi, archbiſhoprick. 
3. Otranto, archbiſhoprick. 


— 
2 ** * 


4. Biſhopricks: Lecce, prefidency ; Caſtel. 
laneta, Gallipoli, Motula, Ugento, Caſtro, Nardo, 
Oria, Oſtuni, Aleſſano. | 

5. Manduriæ, Dupiz, Rudii, Salentum ; 
ruined cities. | | 


vin GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW 


9. CALABRIA CITRA 
Lucania and Brutium. 


NAM E. 


Given by the Greek Emperors, to perpetuate 
the memory of Ancient Calabria, which they 
had loſt. ; 


FANS... 
Argent, a croſs potent, Sable. 
E X TEN To 
1,605,463 Moggie. 
INHABITANTS 


315,339. 


Aren 


| 


OF AT LIS. lix 


RIVERS 


Calandro, Cerſhiara, Raccanello, Coſcile, 
Crati, Eſaro, Moccono, Lucino, Celano, Ce- 
lenito, Trionto, Fimarello, Aquanile, Fiome- 
nica, Lipuda, Nieto, Savuto, Cleta, Solio, Bato, 
Lao. 


MOUNTAIN VS. 


Mauro, Provizia, Pollino, Ciliſterno, Malaſ- 
pina, Saſſo, Caritore, Muta, Ifauro, Coruzzo, 
Calaſerna, Gigante, Macalla, Bovi, Scaccia 

* Diavolo, Fumiero, Negro, del Calabreſe, Pa- 


tiati, Caperoſa, Januario, Goliero, Porcina, Ilia. 


PRINCIPAL PLACES. 


1. Cofenza, archbiſhoprick and preſidency. 

2. Roſſano, archbiſhoprick. 

3. Biſhopricks :—Cariati cum Gerenza, Mar- 
torano, St. Marco, Biſignano, Umbriatico, 
Strongoli, Caſſano. | | 

4+ Sibaris, Pandofia, Petilia; ruined cities, 


4 4 10. C As 


* 


It GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW 


in CALABRIA-ULTR A. 


Brutium, 


AR MS. 


Gironnee of 4; 1 and 4 Aragon; 2 and 3 
Argent; a croſs potent, Sable. 


X 


1,901,878 Moggie. 


INHABITAN T. S. 


460, 392. 


I 


Nieto, Eſaro, Pilaca, Dragone, Tacina, Naſ- 
caro, Acone, Litrello, Alli, Corace, Alleſi, 
Beltrana, Ancinale, Alaca, Calipari, Bruda, 
Pacanito, Aſſa, Stilaro, Alaro, Calamizzi, Lo- 
cano, Novito, Merico, Ciamuti, Bova, Alice, 

"3 Gallico, 


FIPS - . n 
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Gallico, Allecio, Sfalafſa, Metauro, Metramo, 
Meſima, Angitola, Amato. 

s EAPrORTHSVG. 


cao Reggio. 


MOUNTAINGS. 


Aſpro, Zefirio, Pittaro, Sagittario, Sacro, 
Eſope, Caulone, Sagra, Jeio, Clibano, la Si- 
billa, Corvaro, Nerbo, Ordica, Pettinella. 


PRINCIPAL PLACES 


1. Reggio, archbiſhoprick. 
2. Santa Severina, archbiſhoprick. 


3. Biſhopricks :—Catanzara cum Taverna, 


prefidency ; Belcaſtro, Iſola, Bova, Oppido, 
Nicotera, Tropea, Gerace, Squillacce cum 
Stilo, Mileto, Cotrone, Nicaſtro. 


4. Locri, Hippona, Terina, Caulon, Croton ; 
ruined cities, 


11. ABRUZZO 


: 
1 
4 


Lexi GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW 


* * . a 
, 
40 
i 5 
* 
ö 
1 


11. ABRUZZO CIT RA. 


Samnium, Peligni Marrucini, Frentani, Caraceni. 


N A M E. 


From the city of Aprutium, the Pretutii, 
or the aſperity of the country, 


AR M s. 
Or, a boar's head with a yoke, Gules. 
EX TEN To 


917,052 Moggie. 


INHABITANT $ 
232, 256. : 
SE APORTS. 
Ortona. 


RIVE RS. 


or NAPLE 8. Lili 


RIVERS 


Peſcara, Lenta, Foro, Moro, Feltrino, Sangro, 
Sente, Aſinella, Trigno, Merola. 


MOUNTAINS. 


St. Nicola, Majella, Cavallo, Erminio, Prata, 
Morone, Argatone, Longo, Schienaforte, Marſo, 
Caraccio, Capraro, Sorbo, Scoſſoſo, Pallana, 
Policorno. | | 


PRINCIPAL PLACES 


1. Chieti, archbiſhoprick and preſidency. 

2. Lanciano, archbiſhoprick. 

3. Biſhopricks :—Sulmona cum Valve, Or- 
tona cum Campli. | 


4 Corfinium, ruined city, 


12. ABRUZZO 


= 


xi GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW 


12. ABRUZZO ULTRA, 


Marſi, Veſtini, Prætutii. 


ARMS. 


Azure, an eagle diſplayed, Or, on z hills, Vert. 


EXTENT, 


1,311,476 Moggie. 


INHABITANTS. 
345,825. 
RIVERS 
Tronto, Librata, Salinello, Trontino, Vo- 


mana, Piomba, Salino, Peſcara, Salto, Velino. 


L A K E. 


Celano. 


oF NAPLES lry 


MOUNTAINS 


Velino, Elvino, Fiore, Corno, Pietra Fiorita, 
Pietra Solida, Candido, Nitella, Pietra Gentile, 
Calvo, Caroſa, Peſchiolo, Saſſuolo, Gurguri, 
Roſetta, Moſcie, Sono, Luco, Corbaro, Du- 


cheſſa, Accerella, Carbonara, Grottolo, Tur- 
chio, Lampallo. 


PRINCIPAL PLACES 


1. Biſhopricks :—Aquila, preſidency; Teramo, 
preſidency ; Peſcina, reſidence of the biſhop of 
the Marfi; Civita Ducale ; Atri cum Penne. 

2. Amiterno, Aveia; ruined cities. 
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I. 


mins ö 

HIS Country has been celebrated from 

the earlieſt dawn of Grecian literature, g 

and illuſtrated by many atchievements of gods and bi 
heroes : ſome authors even lay the ſcene of the i 
Giants War in Campania, and prove their aſſer- ; | 
tion by the fable of the Titans, who were bu- | i 
Vor, I. 8 B 1 ried | | 

p 1 


| 
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ried under the neighbouring iſlands. As it is 
not likely that theſe ſtories ſhould have origi- 
nated entirely in the imagination of the poets, 
we may reaſonably ſuppoſe ſome hiſtorical event 
afforded a canvas for them to work upon ; and 


the moſt natural conjecture is, that the firſt ad- 


venturers, on their landing in Italy, met with 
a vigorous oppofition from men of an extraor- 
dinary ſtature. From their taking refuge in 
ſulphureous vallies and gloomy caverns, among 
burning mountains, the diſcoverers called them 
ſons of the earth, and their abodes the mouths 
of hell. 

All accounts of theſe primordial inhabitants 
are extremely imperfect; moſt probably the in- 
vaders drove them into the inland mountainous 
regions, where they became the parents of the 
Lucanians and other warlike nations. 

Divers tribes of Greeks planted colonies along 
the ſhores of the Adriatic and Mediterranean 
ſeas. Diomed is ſaid to have founded Arpi, 


and Idomeneus Salentum, immediately after 


the 
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the Trojan war; and ſo many Greek ſettle- 


ments were made in the ſouthern part of Italy, | 


that it acquired the name of Magna Græcia. 
Theſe commonwealths experienced a variety 
of fortunes ; ſometimes they gave law to the 
people of the midland countries, at others were 
obliged to receive it from them. Alexander, 
king of the Moloſhans, paſſed over into Italy to 
ſupport the cauſe of his countrymen; but, after 
a few brilliant campaigns, loſt his life in a battle 
againſt the Lucanians. Not long after, the 
Bruttians, a people ſprung from a ſet of out- 
laws, carried all before them, and gave their 
name to the province which is now called Far- 
ther Calabria. At length Rome turned her am- 
bitious eye towards this extremity of the pe- 
ninſula: in vain did the Bruttians reſiſt her 
arms with obſtinate valour; in vain did Pyrrhus 
from Epirus, and Hannibal from Carthage, 
check her progreſs at different periods; in the 
courſe of a few years, the fortunes of Rome pre- 


vailed over all oppoſition, and theſe countries 


B 2 ſubmitted 
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ſubmitted to the yoke of bondage with the reſt 
of Italy. N Bag! | 


U. 
R O M AN S. 


As the Romans divided this diſtrict according 
to the various nations that compoſed it, the 
forms of government were as different as its in- 
habitants ; ſome cities were made colonies, others 
ruled by magiſtrates ſent from Rome, and a 
few indulged with their old republican confli- 
tution, ſubject to a tributary acknowledgment; 
but, ſooner or later, the mode of deputing 
governors from the Capital was univerſally 
adopted. 

Hadrian made a great change in the diſtribu- 
tion; and, having divided Italy into provinces, 
formed four of them out of the preſent king- 
dom of Naples. 


Some alterations took place under Conſtan- 
tine, but none very material, 


After 
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After enjoying longer and greater tranquil- 
lity than any other department of the Roman 
empire, this country was over-run by the Viſt- 
goths *, in the reign of Honorius. Upon the 
retreat of the invaders, who made no ſettlement 
here, theſe provinces were found to have ſuf- 
fered ſo exceſſively from the devaſtation, that 
it became neceſſary to remit their uſual tribute. 
They had ſcarce recoyered their loſſes, when 
Genſeric the Vandal laid them waſte, and de- 
ſtroyed many of their moſt flouriſhing cities. 


ul. 
0 lr 
The final diſſolution of the Roman empire 


now drew near; and the convulſions that ſhook 


it, in the laſt moments of its exiſtence in the 
Weſt, were too violent not to be ſeverely felt in 


* After Chriſt 400. 


B 3 parts 
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parts ſo near the centre. They accordingly 
ſhared largely in the common calamity. 

The long proſperous reign of Theodoric, the 
Oſtrogoth, allowed ſome reſpite to the miſery, 
and was a period of happineſs in the annals of 
Italy, After many viciſſitudes of fortune, the 


Gothic ſceptre was broken at the battle of No- 


cera; and Naples, with the adjacent provinces, 
returned to the obedience * of the emperors of 
Conſtantinople. | 


IV. 


LOWER GREEK EMPIRE. 


In the coutſe of the century that followed 
the deſtruction of the Goths, a very material 
change took place in political nomenclature, 
the ſource of many modern names and ſubdiviſi - 
ons of countries. In ſome degree the foundation 
of .the feudal ſyſtem was laid by Longinus the 


”= 
exarch 
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exarch, who, after aboliſhing the dignity of Con- 
ſulars and Preſidents, appointed in each city a 
Duke, and in every caftle a Warden. 


v. 
LOMB AR D S. 


In 358, the eunuch Narſes, a diſcontented 
general of the Emperor Juſtin, invited the Lom- 
bards into Italy, where they made themſelves 

| maſters of thoſe rich plains, to which they gave 4 
their own name. They did not penetrate into the | 
- Neapolitan ſtate till the year 589, when their king | | 
Autharis marched down the heart of the country, 
as far as Rhegium, and founded the duchy of 
Beneventum. The reaſon of his making his in- 
vaſion along the range of mountains that divides 
Italy into two parts, was the invincible aver- 
fion his nation at all times betrayed for maritime 
enterprizes, 


— 2 2 
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The Dukes of Bene ventum became formid- 
able potentates, and extended their dominion 


B 4 | over 
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over all the ſouthern provinces, except a few 


ſca-ports, that remained faithful to the Greek 
Emperor, and governed themſelves like com- 
monwealths, under his protection . Beneventum 
ſurvived the downfall af the Lombards in 774 
when their monarchy was annihilated by Charle- 
magne; and two hundred and twenty-eight years 
after that event, princes oſ Lombard blood were 
ſtill ſeated on tlie thrones of Capua, Salerno, 
and Benevento: But Puglir and Calabria obeyed 
the * of the Emperor o of Greece. | 
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 NORMANS. 


| About the beginning of the eleventh cen. 


tury *, forty Norman gentlemen, returning from 


the Holy Land, a pilgrimage then coming into 
faſhion, ſtopped. at Salerno, where they were 
received with great hoſpitality by Guaimar, a 


F 10024 


prince 


| f 
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priyce-of the Lombard line. During their flay g 
at his court, a fleet of Saracens appeared off the | 


harbour, and ſent in a threatening meſſage, to 
intimate that, unleſs they were immediately 
ſupplied with a large ſum of money, they would 
land, ſack the city, and lay the territory waſte, 
as they had often done before. Theſe Maho- 
metan rovers were at that time the ſcourge of 
Italy: from ſtrong ſettlements, formed by them 
on the river Garigliauo, and in Sicily, they were 4 
wont to iſſue forth, in powerful fleets, to pillage 
and lay under contribution all the maritime 
places of a country too little united, and con- 
ſequently too weak to make a proper reſiſtance. 
Guaimar, . conſcious of his inability to repel 


—— — — —— — ——— — — —— — — 


them, ſet about collecting the ranſom; and the 
pirates landed on the beach, where they aban- 

| doned themſelves to every ſpecies of riotous in- 
temperance, The Normans, unaccuſtomed to 
behold: ſuch inſults tamely ſubmitted to, and f 
eſteeming it an eternal ſtain upon their honour, i 
daſtardly to ſtand by, and ſee their benefactors | 1 
7 5 plun- i 
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- plundered by a ſet of ruffians, ſnatched up their 


arms, ruſhed out of the gates, and fell upon the 
Infidels with ſuch impetuofity, that they put 
the greateſt part of them to the ſword ; the 
remainder fled to their ſhips, cut their a 
and immediately ran out to ſea. | 
The grateful - Salernitans would gladly have 
detained their gallant deliverers in Italy; but 


perceiving them bent upon returning to their 


native country, diſmiſſed them loaded with 
valuable preſents. _ 8 5 | 

The ſight of theſe treaſures, and the rapturous 
deſcription given by the travellers of the Italian 


climate, excited the cu pidity of other Normans, 
and tempted many to- ſteer their - courſe that 
way in ſearch of fortune. Ranulph headed the 


firſt emigration; and, having rendered many 


* fignal ſervices to the Greek and Lombard 


princes, was allowed for his recompence to 


build and fortify Averſa, a ſmall town in Cam- 


pagna. This was the firſt ſettlement his nation 
made in theſe provinces, and ſerved for many 


years 


HISTORY OF NAPLE%S 11 
years as a rendez vous and refuge for the Nor- 
mans on every emergency. 

After him came the ſons of Tancred of Haute- 
ville, who in military renown left all their 


countrymen far behind them. Invincible where- | 


ever they lent their aid, and terrible to the ef- 
feminate Greeks and Italians, they were careſſed 
and ſought after by the petty ſovereigns, whoſe 


diſſentions then diſtracted this country. Mani- 


aces, generaliſſimo of the Grecian forces, court- 
ed their friendſhip, and engaged them to affiſt 
him in the invaſion of Sicily, at that time in 
the hands of the Saracens. With their help he 


obtained a complete victory over the Muſſul- 


men, and might have atchieved the conqueſt of 
the iſland, had he known how to check his 
national avarice and perfidy z but, while the 
Normans were intent upon the purſuit of the 
routed enemy, the Greek ſeized on all the ſpoil, 
and divided it among his own idle ſoldiers, 
without reſerving any ſhare for thoſe who had 
earned it at the hazard of their lives, T he 

| Normans 
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Normans ſent Ardwin to expoſtulate with him 
on the injuſtice of his mode of proceeding ; 
but the meſſenger met with moſt ignominious 
treatment from him, was whipped round the 
camp, and ſent back bleeding to his friends. 
At the fight of his wounds, the adventurers 
were worked up to a pitch of. madneſs, and 
with loud cries were about to ruſh upon the 
Greeks ; when Ardwin, whoſe deep-rooted re- 
ſentment diſdained a tranſient revenge, curbed 
this violence, and, having explained his projets 
to their chiefs, perſuaded them to withdraw 
ſecretly acroſs the F aro of Meſſina, They were 
no ſooner landed in Calabria, than they at- 
tacked the principal cities and caſtles of the 
Imperial province. In order to purſue their 
plan with regularity, they elected a chief, and 
united into one compact confederation. Their 
firſt leaders were of Lombard extraction; but 
they afterwards placed themſelves under the 
direction of William Fierabras, the eldeſt of 
Tancred's ſons. 

| After 
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After his death, they were governed ſueceſ· 


fively by his brothers Dreux and Humphrey, 
who extended the Norman dominions very con- 
fiderably ; but the great founder of this dynaſty 


was Robert, the fourth brother, ſurnamed 


Guiſcard, or Wiſcard, from his great {kill and 
cunning. His conqueſts were rapid, and con- 
ducted with judgement ; nor was his policy in 
the cabinet inferior to his valour in the field. 


VII. 


ROBERT, FIRST DUKE. 


To Robert, Pope Nicholas II. granted“ what 


it is hard to prove he had any right to diſpoſe 
of, viz. the title of duke of Puglia, with the 
perpetual ſovereignty of that country; and alſo 
of Sicily, if he could conquer it. The truth 
is, theſe princes ſtood ſo much in need of each 
other's aſfiſtance, to enable them to reſiſt the 
power of the Emperors, that it is no wonder 
A 1039. 


they 
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they endeavoured to ſecure their mutual at- 
tachment by ſo many reciprocal conceſſions. 
Robert, who could not divine the fatal conſe- 
quences his treaty was to have in future times, 
promiſed to the See of Rome an obedience and 
homage, which he had no intention of paying 
any longer than it might ſuit the fituation of 
his affairs: and Nicholas found no difficulty in 
granting inveſtitures of countries he had never 
been in poſſeſſion of, and which he knew muſt 
fall into the hands of the Normans, whether 
he oppoſed or authoriſed their uſurpation. Ein- 
boldened by the papal ſanction, Robert and 
his younger brother Roger invaded Sicily, ex- 
pelled the Saracens, and ſoon after completed 
the conqueſt of what is now called the kingdom 
of Naples. A family- quarrel * with the Em- 
peror of Conſtantinople opened a new ſcene of 
action for Guiſcard's reſtleſs ſpirit. After re- 
His daughter Helen, married to Conſtantine, ſon of 


the emperor Michael Ducas VII., had been ſent back, and 
her huſband ſhut up in a convent, by Nicephorus III. 


peated 


2 
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peated victories, he penetrated into the very | 


heart of Greece, and threatened the throne of 
the eaſtern Cæſars with immediate deſtruction, 
when he was ſuddenly recalled to Italy by the 


danger of his friend the Pope. Robert flew to 


Rome, defeated and drove away the Emperor 
Henry IV., by whom the Pontiff had been re- 
duced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, and having ſe- 
cured his ally from future inſults, reſumed his 
favourite ſcheme of ſubduing Greece; but 
there, in the midſt of his glorious career he was 
carried off by a malignant fever *. 


RoGER. 


Roger, his ſon by a ſecond wife, ſucceeded 
to his dominions, notwithſtanding the claims 
of Bohemund, the offspring of a former mar- 
Triage, who, finding himſelf unequal to a con- 
teſt with his brother ſupported by his uncle 
Roger earl of Sicily, accepted of the terms 
they offered. It was not long before an acci- 


* 1085. : 
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dent furniſhed kim with an opportunity of being 
e them bot. 175 
Ihe city of Amalfi having taken ai 
of the diſſenſions among the Normans, and at- 
rempted to recover its antient independence, 
was inveſted by the joint forces of the three 
princes. To this fiege came Peter the Hermit, 
to preach the firſt cruſado, armed with papal 
benedictions, fired with zeal, and endowed with 
that ecclefiaſtical union, and all-perſuaſive 
eloquence, which men, even in the moſt en- 
lightened ages, are ſeldom able to withſtand. 
At that barbarous æra, ſuch a preacher was ir- 
reſiſtible; his call was liſtened to, his predic- 
tions believed, his croſſes ſeized with eagerneſs. 
Bohemund, whether. hurried away by the 
phrenzy of devotion and-enterprize, or ſeduced 
by the defire of revenge, ſeconded the endea- 
vours of the enthuſiaſt, and, at the head of the 
flower of the army, marched off for Paleſtine, 
leaving his two relations before the walls, with 
ſcarce a ſufficient force t to ſecure their retreat. 


WIL- 


* 
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WILLIAM, 


| Roger was | fuccepdel bs his ſon William, 
on whoſe demiſe a without iſſue, all the Nor- 


man poſſeſſions in the Two Sicilies devolv ed 


upon his coufin Roger, ſon of the firſt earl of 


| Sicily aforementioned. 


VIII. 


ROGER, FIRST KING. 


This prince, diſdaining the ſtyle of Duke, 
which he thought inadequate to the preſent for- 


tunes of hie -houſe, aſſumed the title of King. 


The Pope, alarmed at the rapid progreſs of the 
Normans, and apprehenſive of their proving 


an obſtacle to his own private views of aggran - 


diſement, called- in the aſſiſtance of the empe- 


ror Lotharius, in order to check a power, which, 


if timely oppoſition were not made, might en- 


* 1127. 
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danger the liberties of Italy. Lotharius marched | 


4 formidable army into the new- erected king- 
dom, and carried all before him ; while Roger 
wiſely retired from the ſtorm to collect his 
ſtrength. The fury of the invaders was ſoon 
ſpent, and they waſted away with inaction and 
malady. . The King harraſſed them in their re- 
treat, recovered every poſt, drove the Germans 
out of the kingdom, and, having taken Pope 
Innocent II. priſoner, forced him to recognize 
his title, and grant him inveſtiture, 

Roger then deſtroyed the ſhadow of inde- 
pendence which fti}l-exiſted in ſome maritime 
eitics, invaded Africa, conquered Tunis, and 
afterwards made a ſucceſsful invaſion into 
Greece. He .did not, however, confine his 
ambition to military renown, but was alſo at- 
tentive to the internal adminiſtration of affairs; 
and at his death * left eyery department of go- 
vernment in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate, that, as far 
as the feeble wiſdom of man could foreſee, he 


* [154 . 
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bad juſt cauſe to hope that his throne was 
fixed upon a moſt immoveable bafis. The 
conſequence of ſtipine negligence in his fucceſſor 
ſhewed how fallacious are all human projects, 


and how eaſy it is for miſmanagement to overſet 
the beſt-concerted plans. 


WILLIAM I. 
- Fhe ſecond King was Roger's ſon William, 
an unhappy prince, though little moleſted by 
foreign enemies. Indolence gave him up 2 
willing prey to wicked miniſters; but, whenever 
he was rouſed to action by attacks from abroad, 
the ſpirit of his anceſtors. roſe within him, and 
he repelled every hoſtile aſſault with the cou- 
rage of a Guiſcard, The Pope and the Em- 
peror preſſed at one time very hard upon him, 
but he baffled all their attempts : had he been 
as ſucceſsful at home, his reign would make 
a very different figure in the Sicilian chronicles 
from what it now does, Majone, his favourke, 
C 2 governed 
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governed the nation in ſo oppreſſive a manner, 
that he provoked the barons to conſpire againſt. 
him. They murdered the miniſter, impriſoned | 
the monarch, and placed the crown on the 
head of his infant ſon. This unfortunate child 
being killed by a random arrow, the courage 
of the rebels ſunk, William regained the ſcep- 
tre, glutted his revenge with the blood of the 
conſpirators, and paſſed the remainder of his 
days in melancholy peace. Depreſt with miſ- 
fortunes, ſick of ambition, deſtitute of friends, 
and incapable of any laudable occupation, he 
arrived at length at ſuch a pitch of diſmay and 
dejection, as to forbid his attendants to inform | 
him of any circumſtance that might diſturb his 
quiet. The. conſequences were, that, under. 
the ſanction of his authority, his officers exer- 
ciſed the moſt brutal tyranny with impunity ;z 
and William deſcended to the grave , deteſted 
by all good men, and branded for ever with 
- the odious appellation of the Bad. 


3 
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WILLIAM II. 
The faQtions among the great vaſſals diſturb. 
ed the firſt years of his ſon William's reign ; 
but when he grew up to manhood, all theſe 
turbulencies ſubſided. A mild, prudent, and 
equitable adminiſtration, added to the merit 
of boundleſs munificence to the church, and 
unſhaken attachment to the See of Rome, pro- 
cured for him the ineſtimable ſurname of the 
Good. The greateſt proof that can be giyen 
how well he deſerved this honourable epithet, is 
the defire which the Sicilians expreſſed, in all 
fubſequent quarrets with their ſovereigns, of 
having things put upon the ſame footing, and 
the laws exerciſed with the ſame impartiality, 
as they were in the days of Good King William. 
Not haying any heirs of his body, and being 
deſirous of preventing a civil war, he gave his 
aunt Conſtance, a poſthumous child of King 
Bog, in marriage to Henry of Swabia, king 
C 3 of 
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of the Romans; and ſoon after died “, having 
reigned twenty-three years in ſuch profound 
peace and tranquillicy, that hiſtorians, who de- 
light more in tumultuous and bloody ſcenes, 
have neglected to tranſmit to us any particulars 
W bee e r W 


TAN CR E Do 


When this good king died, his appointed 
ſucceſſors were abſent ; and the Sicilians, in de- 
fiance of the allegiance they had ſworn to them, 
cilled to the. throne Tancred earl of Lecce, 
natural fon of Roger, elder brother of Wil- 
liam I. This reign was ſhort and turbulent; hut 
the Germans would in all probability; have 


11 
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been completely excluded, Ln Tancred,- n 


* 1189. 
+ Montagne ſays, © Les bons hiſtoriens fuyent comme 
© une eau dorm ante et mer morte des narrations calmes 
pour regaigner les ſeditions, les guerres, od ils 2 
> nous les appellons,' 
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was an excellent and valiant prince, lived long 
enough to ſettle himſelf. on the ſlippery ſeat. 
Exceſſive grief for the loſs of an accompliſhed 
and favourite ſon, on whom he had reſted every 
fond hope of future joy and greatneſs, brought 
this affectionate parent to an untimely grave *, 
and blaſted at once all the budding fortunes of 


his family. 


WILLIAM 11 


William, his ſurviving ſon, was too young 
and weak to refiſt the power of Henry, now 
become emperor, and aſſiſted by the fickle ba- 
rons. The unhappy youth was obliged to ſur- 
render himſelf to his rival, who, contrary to 
his plighted faith, deprived him of liberty, 
fight, and manhood . 


. | * 1192. ö F 1194. 
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IX. 
SWABIANS, 
HENRY AND CONSTANTIA 


Henry, who was a monſter of cruelty, put to 
death every adherent of Tancred's, not even 
ſparing the traitors, who had deſerted William 
to join the Imperial ſtandard. His mean bru- 
tality led him to dig up the body of Tancred, 
and expoſe it to the birds of prey, Sicily was 
laid waſte, her churches plundered, her wealth 
tranſported into foreign countries, and her 
ſtreets ſtained with the blood of her moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed citizens. But now the Sicilians per- 
ceiving that the Emperor was bent upon exter- 
minating the whole Norman race, ruſhed to 
arms, An univerſal rebellion broke out, at the 
head of which appeared Conſtantia herſelf, un- 
able any longer to bear with the inhumanity of 

her 
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her huſband. Henry was driven out of the 
iſland, and forced to ſubſcribe to the moſt hu- 
miliating terms of pacification. He did not 
long ſurvive his diſgrace; and the Empreſs died 
ſoon after *, leaving the crown to Frederick, 
their only ſon, an infant. 


FREDERICK 1. 11. AS EMPEROR. 


A moſt diſorderly minority enſued : but by 
the good management of Pope Innocent III., 
who ruled as regent and guardian to the young 
king, his dominions were preſerved entire : 
and, as ſoon as he came of age, Frederick ob- 
tained the Imperial diadem by the influence of 
his kind tutor. This cordiality between - the 


two powers was but of ſhort duration; and their 


ſubſequent animoſity was violent in proportion 
to the warmth of their former attachment. Dur- 
ing a long courſe of years, they perſecuted 
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each 
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each other with unremitting malevolence: theſe 
diſſentions embittered the beſt part of the Em- 
peror's life, and laid a foundation for troubles 
and inteſtine commotions, which at length 
brought the houſe of Swabia to utter deſtruc- 
tion. In hopes of pacifying the pontiff, Fre- 
derick embarked for the Holy Wars; but 
ſcarce had he ſet foot in Paleſtine, when news 
was brought him that Gregory IX. had de- 
bauched many of the barons from their alle- 
giance, and invaded the kingdom of Naples. 
The Emperor immediately patched up a peace 
with the Infidels, and returned to Italy, Sur- 
rounded by domeſtic enemies, peſtered with 
papal anathemas, and worn out in counteracting 
their machinations, Frederick expired ®, not 
without ſome ſuſpicion of pojſon, ſaid to have 
been adminiftered by his natural ſon Manfred; 
but no ſatisfactory reaſons have been given fox 
ſuſpecting him of this partieide. 
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As ſoon as _ Emperor's death was known, 
the Pope renewed his attack, expecting to find 
the kingdom à defenceleſ prey; but the ſudden 
appearance of Conrad, ſon and heir of Frede- 
rick, "overturned his projects. This young Em- 
peror r craſhed che inſurgents, ſtormed Naples, 
and exerciſed great cruelty upon his opponents. 
He reigned only four' years ; and his death * i 1s 
| alfo aſcribed, by the eccleſiaſtical writers, to 
ny capital nk Manfred. ve 


M ANT RE . 


Conradine, the only ſon of Conrad, being ab- 
ſerit in Germany at the time of his father's 
death, the pope ſeized upon the kingdom; 
but Manfred, as regent, diſpoſſeſſed him, and, 
a report being ſpread of Conradine's death, aſ- 
ſumed the reins of government in his own name. 
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The Roman pontiffs, finding themſelves foiled 
in their military attacks by the ſuperior {kill 
of their adverſary, and their ſpiritual thunder- 


dolts of little avail againſt an enemy that ſcreen- 


ed himſelf behind the ſhield of incredulity, took 
another method, and offered the crown of Sicily 


to any prince that would drive out the preſent 
excommunicated poſſeſſor. The firſt that was 


found able to put this plan in execution was 


Charles of Anjou, brother to Lewis the Ninth 


king of France. He accepted the offer, whe. 
ther ſolely urged by his own ambition, or 
puſhed on by the vanity of his wife, who longed 
to be a queen as well as her ſiſters . He pene- 
trated into the kingdom, and gained a deciſive 
victory at Benevento over Manfred, who fell in 


the 5 of battle. Conſtance, daughter of this 


*The oF of 1 earl of 3 were 
Margaret, married to Lewis IX. king of France; Eleanor, 
to Henry III. king of England; Sancha, to Richard earl 
of Cornwall, and king of the Nene; and Beatrix, to 


Charles earl of Anjou. 


unfor- 
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unfortunate. prince, married * Peter king of 
Aragon ＋. 

ANGEVINES. 

CHARLES THE FIRST. 

Charles no ſooner thought himſelf firmly 
ſeated on his new throne, than he gave a looſe 
to his natural temper, and ruled his ſubjects 
with a rod of iron. T his uſage provoked them 
to invite Conradi ine to the inheritance of his 
anceſtors ; but their good intentions ſerved 
only to complete the ruin of the Swabian fa- 
mily. The, unfortunate youth was defeated, 
betrayed, taken priſoner, and beheaded, His 
death did not, however, remain long unre- 
venged : Charles and his Frenchmen rendered 


their yoke ſo galling to the Sicilians, whoſe 
. honour, property, and lives, were become the 


* 1266. 


+ It is remarkable, that their preſent Sicilian Majeſties | 
are both deſcended by Conſtantia from the heroic houſe of 
Swabia, 
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ſport of the teisiodr Ce Wee, der on 


Eaſter Monday, in the year 1282, the people 
of Palermo raiſed the ſtandagl of-revolt. The 
whole iſland followed the ©2 exam ple of the capi- 


tal, and a "general maflacre enſued, in which 
every Frenchman but one? was put to the 


ſword without merey; ; an event known in Ric. 


tory by the name of the Sicilian Veſpers. The 
inſurgents offered the crownt6Peter of Aragon ; 
a long war enſned, in the courſe of which 
Charles thet with nothing but t riifortutics, and 


died d + Aren TTY” 
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CHARLES It 


| Charles, his eldeſt on, was aQually a pri- 
ſoner at the time of- his father's death : having 
recovered his liberty, and made many. ineffectual 
attempts to drive the Aragoneſe out "of Sicily, 
he concluded a peace with them, and, being 2 
* William Porcelet,. whoſe life was ſpared in conſidera · 
tion of his virtue and juſtice, | : ai. 
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good and moderate man, turned his whole at- 
tention towards the welfare and improvement of 
his kingdom of Naples *. | 


ROBERT. 

He was ſucceeded by his ſecond ſon Robert, 
though Charles Martel, king of Hungary, who 
was the eldeſt, and died before his father, hall 
left children, Charibert, king of Hungary, 
put in his claim, upon which it was agreed by 
both parties, to ſubmit to the umpirage of the 
Pope. The papal decree confirmed Robert in 
the poſſeſſion. He has been accuſed of having 
poiſoned his brother, in order to pave his way to 
the throne. 

Being little moleſted by external enemies, his 
long reign was glorious and fortunate, as far 
as foreign affairs were concerned; but, in the 
circle of his own family, he was completely 
wrerched, He had outlived his only fon, and, 
with a view of preventing diſputes about the 


* 1309. 
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ſucceſſion, had given his grand-daughter and 
heireſs Joan in marriage to Andrew of Hungary, 
a worthleſs prince, with whom ſhe. was likely to 
be very miſerable. The foreſight of approach- 
ing diſaſters oppreſſed. his aged ſpirit, and haſ- 
tened his diſſolution *. 


JOAN THE FIRST, 


Andrew ſoon became ſo hateful to his queen 
and her ſubjects, that a conſpiracy was formed 
to take away his life: the murder was com- 
mitted at Averſa. Modern authors pretend, 
that his wife was not privy to it ; but I do not 
think their proofs ſufficient to refute the argu- 
ments of thoſe contemporaries that lay it to her 
charge. Her widowhood was ſhort : Lewis of 
Taranto, of the blood royal, a prince endowed 
with many good qualities, was her ſecond huſ- 
band. He and Joan were obliged ſoon after 
to fly before the king of Hungary, who invaded 
Naples, to revenge his brother's murder, and 
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put 
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put ſeveral nobles to death on that account. 
The Hungarian being recalled by domeſtic tu- 
mults to his own dominions, Joan returned to 
Italy. Her third huſband was James of Aragon; 
and her fourth, Otho of Brunſwick, Being now 
far advanced in years, and paſt all hopes of 
having children, ſhe inſtituted her relation, 
Charles of Durazzo, her keir. This'prince, jea- 
lous of the defigns of Otho, doubtful of the 
queen's ſteadineſs, and impatient to be in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the crown, aſſembled an army, attacked 
Naples, took the queen priſoner, and is ſuppoſed 
to have put an end to her exiſtence x. 


Xl. 


DURAZZIANS. 


CHARLES III. 


When Charles invaded her dominions, Joan 


had no commander of eminence to oppoſe to 
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him : ſhe therefore called to her aid, and adopted, 
Lewis of Anjou, ſon to John, king of France; 
but he came too late to prove of any ſervice to 
his ill-fated benefactreſs. However, he ſecured 
to himſelf the quiet poſſeſſion of her French 
territories, and was in a fair way of conquering 
the Neapolitan ones, when he fell ſick and 
died. | N 
Cbarles, though peaceable poſſeſſor of Na- 
ples, could not reſt ſatisfied with his good for- 
tune, but liſtened to the invitation of the Hun- 
garian malcontents, who wiſhed to depoſe 
Mary, the only child of his old friend and pro. 
tector, King Lewis. He agreed to their pro- 
poſals, went to Hungary, and was proclaimed 
king ; but, not long after, the young queen's 
party recovered from their conſternation, and 
aſſaſſinated him in the palace “. | 
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LADISLAUS. 


The kingdom of Naples alone deſcended to 
his infant ſon Ladillaus, during whoſe non-age 
every thing was in a perpetual ferment. On 
coming of age, he found the Angevines maſters 
of three-fourths of the realm; and to recover 
them out of their hands, required all his courage 
and good fortune, He afterwards took a lead- 
ing part in the troubles of Italy, tyrannized 
over Rome, dictated to moſt of the petty po- 
tentates, and attempted to conquer Hungary. 
The pope, alarmed at his proſperity, called in 
Lewis the Second of Anjou, who defeated the 
Durazzians at Ceparano, and, had he known 
how to make uſe of his victory, would have 
ruined their party beyond redemption ;5 but, 
having loitered away his time, inſtead of pur- 
ſuing his advantage, he gave his adverſary an 
opportunity of collecting freſh forces, and gain- 


ing ſuch a ſuperiority as. was no longer to be 
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reſiſted. Ladiſlaus, delivered from enemies at 
home, and an over-match for thoſe abroad, gave 
himſelf up to pleaſure, and ſhortened his days 
by exceſs of debauchery *. 


JOAN THE SECOND. 


His only fiſter, Joan, ſucceeded him : a wo- 
man more noted for her laſciviouſneſs than any 
princeſs ſince Meſſalina, without one virtue to 
balance her vices ; a ſlave to luſt and vile fa- 
vourites, her life was a continual round of 


riot, diſtreſs, and civil turmoils. At the age 
of forty-ſeven, and much againſt her will, the 


clamours of the people forced her to contract 
a ſecond marriage, and take to her bed the 
Count of La Marche, who aimed at abſolute 
dominion, and uſed her with great ſeverity, 
She plotted with Sforza, an adventurer, reco- 
vered the reins of government, and ſent her 


* 1 41 4 
huſband 
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huſband back to France. Joan was ſcarce rid 
of this incumbrance, when another opponent 
ſtarted up. This was a third Lewis of Anjou, 
who carried on his attack with ſuch vigour, 
that the queen was under the neceſſity of apply- 
ing for ſuccour to Alphonſus, king of Aragon 
and Sicily, whom ſhe adopted. No ſooner had 
the Spaniard deprived the Angevines of the 
power of giving her uneaſineſs, than the fickle 
old woman grew tired of her adopted fon, re- 
voked the deed of gift, and beſtowed the rever- 
ſion upon Lewis, her former antagoniſt, Al- 
phonſus was driven out of the kingdom, and 
ſeemed to have laid afide all thoughts of adding 
Naples to his hereditary dominions, when the 
death of Joan and Lewis * left the kingdom 
once more open to his attack; but it was not 
without a long ſtruggle, and much bloodſhed, 
that he atchieved the conqueſt, 


* 1435+ 
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XII. 
ARAGONESE. 
ALPHONSUS 1. 


The crowns of the Two Sicilies being thus 
re-united upon one brow, theſe deſolated pro- 
vinces were by degrees reſtored to peace and 
opulence : bleſſings to which they had been 
long ſtrangers, This great prince died without 
legitimate ſue, having ſurvived Joan twenty- 
three years. Sicily and Aragon devolved to his 
brother John, king of Navarre; and Naples, 
by virtue of a previous agreement, fell to his 
natural ſon Ferdinand *. 


FERDINAND: I. 


The reign of Ferdinand the Firſt was long, 
but not happy, being diſturbed by two dange- 


* 1458. 


rous 
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rous rebellions, which ſhook his throne to the- 
centre, though he triumphed over them both, 
By every method, which victory and breach of 
faith could enable him to purſue, he extermi- 
nated the principal families engaged in thoſe 
revolts ; but their ſpirit ſurvived, prepared, and 
enforced the blow that ſo ſuddenly and irrefiſ- 
*tibly . overwhelmed his ſucceſſor. Ferdinand, 


however, died in peace *, and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon, | 


ALPHONSUS THE SECOND. 


Alphonſus the Second, was a man of great 
military fartie, but of a moſt ſanguinary temper, 
the inſtigator and actor of all the treacheries 
and cruelties that ſullied his father's annals. 
Chaſtiſement was not tardy in overtaking him; 
for he had ſcarce held the ſceptre a few months, 
before Charles the Eighth, king of France, as 
heir to the houſe of Anjou, marched to Naples 


* 1494+ 
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at the head of a formidable army. On his ap- 
| proach, Alphonſus was ſtruck with ſuch a panic, 
that, forgetful of honour and intereſt, he abdi- 
cated his crown, left his ſon to make the beſt 
defence he could, and fled to Sicily *, where 
he ſoon died of ſhame and deſpair. 


FERDINAND THE SECOND. 


Ferdinand the Second retired before the 
enemy, while Charles made his triumphal en- 
try into the capital, This blaze of French 
glory was, like a wintry ſun, glaring and 
tranſitory. Charles returned to France, and 
Gonfalvo, the great Spaniſh captain, reinſtated 
Ferdinand in all his pofleſſions, Unfortunately 
he did not live long enough to reſtore any de- 


gree of firmneſs to the tottering fortunes of his 
family +. | 


* 1495s t 1496, 
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FREDERICK THE SECOND. 


Upon his deceaſe, his uncle Frederick ſuc- 
ceeded; a learned good prince, and worthy of 
a better fate. He was overpowered by a confe- 
deracy entered into by Ferdinand the Catholic, 
king of Spain, and Lewis the Twelfth, king of 
France, to ſeize upon and divide the kingdom 
of Naples between them. The execution of 
the project was eaſy for two ſuch powerful mo- 
narchs; and Frederick, bereft of friends and 
hopes, ſurrendered up his perſon to Lewis, ex- 
pecting better treatment at his hands, than at 
thoſe of his perfidious couſin of Aragon. But 
by this ſtep he is thought to have loſt opportu- 
nities of re- aſcending his throne ; he ſpent the 
few remaining years of his life at Tours, while 
his wretched family was left * to wander about 
the world hopeleſs and unbefriended. 


* 1 504. 
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XIII. 


FERDINAND THE THIRD, 


The unnatural compact between theſe kings 
could not long hold together, as fraud and vio- 
lence were its foundation, Matters were ſoon 
embroiled, and war enſugd ; the French were 
expelled, and both ſhares irrecoverably ſecured 
to Ferdinand. At his death *, Naples, with 
all his other dominions, paſſed to his grandſon, 


27 
AUSTRIANS. 


CHARLES IV, FIFTH AS EMPEROR, 1356. 
PHILIP KING OF ' SPAIN THE 'SECOND, 1598. 
PHILIP THE THIRD, 1621. 
PHILIP THE FOURTH, 1665, 


Charles of Auſtria, afterwards emperor of the 
Romans, the fifth of the name. 


* 1516. 
During 
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During this, and every. ſucceeding reign of 
| the Auſtrian family, theſe kingdoms were go- 
verned by viceroys, and ſeldom honoured with 
the preſence of their ſovereign, The oppreſſions 
of the governors, the complaints of the people, 
and outrages of the barons ; the depredations 
of the Turks, French, or banditti, were the 
only interruptions to the public peace, till the 
year 1647, when a famous inſurrection broke 
out. Maſaniello, the leader of the ſedition, 
ſtirred up the mob of Naples, on account of 
ſome duties laid upon fruit; drove the viceroy 
into the caſtle, and, for a few days, ſtrutted 
the dictator of the Neapolitan republic. On 
his being murdered, things returned quietly to 
their wonted channel. About this time, the 
duke of Guiſe came to Naples, and endeavoured 
to make himſelf king ; but his enterprize failed 
for want of ſupport from France, 


"Th 
CHARLES THE SECOND, 1700. 
Thus fatigued with every diſquiet and incon- 
venience incident to a delegated adminiſtration, 


Naples 
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Naples continued to obey the Spaniards with 
a heavy heart, until the extinction of the Auſ- 


trian line in 1700 opened a new field for liti- 


gation. 


xv. 
B OUR BON. 


rin enen FIFT.IHH 


AUS TRIANS. 


CHARLES THE SIXTH. 


The great conteſt for the inheritance of 
Charles the Second changed the whole political 
ſyſtem of Italy. Naples, at firſt, was occupied 
by Philip of Bourbon ; but, in 1706, was con- 
quered by the Auſtrians, and at the peace of 
Utrecht, in 1713, confirmed to the emperor 
Charles the Sixth. | 


XVI. 
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XVI. 
BOURBON. 
CHARLES NED SEVENTH, 


In 1734, Elizabeth, ſecond wife of Philip 
' the Fifth, king of Spain, being ambitious of 
procuring a ſettlement for her ſon Don Carlos, 
cauſed Spain to engage in a war with the em- 
peror ; the event of which was, that the Infant 
conquered Naples, and, by the treaty of peace, 
was leit ig full poſſeſſion, with the title of King 
of the Two Sicilies. | 


FERDINAND THE FOURTH. 


In 1759, on the death of Ferdinand the Sixth 
of Spain, Charles ſucceeded to the Spaniſh 
crown, and refigned his Sicilian dominions to 
his third ſon, Ferdinand the Fourth, now reign- 
ing. Philip, the eldeſt, was ſet aſide for idiotiſm ; | 

' and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and Charles the Second taken by his father to 
Madrid as prince of Aſturias, and heir apparent 
to the Spaniſh monarchy *. 


N. B. As any diſcuſſion of chronological doubts 
would have been abſurd in an abridgment 
of hiſtory, I have fixed all omar at 
the moſt probable dates, 


* Now King of Spain; by the name of Charles IV. 4 
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1776. 


ELCTA.0;ML | 
HE ſeaſon of the year being far ad- 


vanced, and the Alps covered with ſnow, 
I thought it unadviſeable with a family to un- 
dertake a journey into Italy by land; and there- 
fore, in company with Sir 'Thomas Gaſcoigne, 
hired a French polacre at Marſeilles, and em- 
barked for Naples on the 17th of December, 


1776, 
IE The 
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The getting under fail was tedions, as the 
currents obliged us to tow out from buoy to 
buoy z but when once clear of the land, we 
went at a prodigious rate, before a briſk north- 
weſt wind, which in the evening increaſed to 2 
ſtorm. 1 

All that night, and the enſuing day, the gale 
continued, and drove us on very faſt. As the 
ſea was rough, and the waves ſhort, the irregular 
jerks and toſſings of our ſhip kept us in perpe- 
tual alarms; but fortunately it was tight and 
well built. The Alps, immerſed in ſnow, ap- 
peared on the left hand, about four leagues off, 


riſing out of the waters to a wonderful height: 
the ſea ran ſo high, that we could diſcern no- 


thing near their baſe. About ſun-ſet, we got 


under the ſhelter of Cape Corſo, the N. E. 


point of Corſica, and lay-to all night in ſtill 


water. By this delay, we loſt the opportunity 
ol paſſing through the ſtraits of Piombino; 


for, before morning, the boiſterous MAESTRAL 
ſank into a very dull zephyr, which faintly 
brought 
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brought us to the iſland of Elba, and there 
left us in a dead calm. We were: toived into 
| the harbour of Porto-Ferraio, where Monſ. de 
Langes, the governor, a native of Lorraine, 
received us with great politeneſs, and contri- 
buted every thing in his power to make our 
involuntary viſit to his port leſs itkſone. 

be ifland of Elba, known to the Greeks by 
the name of Aithalia, and to the Romans by 


that of Ilva, has been renowned for its mines 
from a period beyond the reach of hiſtory. 


Ariſtotle ſpeaks of them as opened from time 


| Immemorial, and Virgil brings a ſuccour 10 


Aneas of three RET: gt 


— — -i, 
Infula ine xhauſtis chalybum generoſa metallis -. 


i It lies about ten miles 8. W. from Tuſcany, 


in latitude 42 50. Its figure is that of an 


equilateral nel Pliny gives it a circuit of 


„Elba, an ind rich in inexhatile mines of led 
Vor. I. 5 2 950 E POE | an 
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an hundred miles. Late geographers allow only 
fixty to its circumference ; but, as no map has 
yet been made upon exact obſervations, and 
as the circuit would be much more conſiderable | 
if every creek and inlet were meaſured, perhaps 
the Roman menſuration may come nearer the 
truth than the modern one. The difference might 
even be accounted for by the encroachments 
of the ſea, and by the tumbling in of the 
rocks, which are, in many _ of a moul- 
dering contexture. : 
Being extremely mountainous, Elba affords 
but ſcanty room for cultivation, and produces 
little more than fix months proviſion of corn 
for its ſeven thouſand inhabitants. It is ſaid to 
have been peopled from Voltera, in very an- 
cient times, the capital of TROP and EPO 
of all Italy. 
The property is at preſent divided between 
the Prince of Piombino, who poſſeſſes the 
largeſt ſhare; the King of Naples, to whom 
5 Hp | "has: 


* +> hes Ya i 
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Porto- Longone belongs; and the Great Duke of 
Tuſcany, who is maſter of Porto-Ferraio. 5 

he climate is much milder than that of the 
adjacent continent; for Elba produces many 
plants and fruits that cannot ſtand the Tuſcan 
winters. 

The ſouth- weſt part of the iſland is the moſt 
elevated, and conſiſts of lofty unfruitful moun- 
tains, compoſed of black and white granite 
| ſuſceptible of a fine poliſh. In an old quarry; 
on the ſouth ſhore, may be ſeen ſeveral pillars 
and baſons roughly hewn, and left unfiniſhed, 
The columns of the cathedral of Piſa are ſaid 
to have been cut out of theſe rocks. Under 
this granite is a ſtratum of ſlate. 

The N. E. and S. E. parts are chiefly argil- 
usceous ſlate and iron-ſtone, with a quarry of 
grey marble, and ſome veins of ſerpentine. 
Amianthus is frequent among the ſhivery rocks. 
Near the N. E. point is the hill, or mine, of 
iron ore, belonging to Rio, which ſupplies moſt 
of the forges of Italy. At the S. E. cape is 

E 2 85 the 
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the Monte della Calamita, fo called from the 
loadſtone with which it abounds. This is the 
, magnes colore fuſco rubente of the mineralogiſts, 
and appears to be a ferruginous ſubſtance that 
has paſſed through a very violent fire without 
vitrification. The efficient of magnetiſm ſtill 
remains in the unfathomed depths of nature's 
firſt cauſes,” Monſ. de Buffon defines it, a con. 
ſtant effect of electricity produced by the in- 
terior heat, and the rotation of the globe; but 
if it depended on no other cauſe, we ſhould 
not experience ſuch variation in the compaſs. 
The beſt magnets in Elba are found near the 
ſea; but to come at ſtrong ones, the ground 
muſt be dug into: becauſe the air, or the rays 
of the ſun, eat out the force of thoſe that lie 
long expoſed to them on the ſurface. The 
earth, mixed with theſe ſtones, is full of martial 
particles, which ſtick to the pick-axe in the 
hape of little tufts of briſtles. The layer that 
ſupports the magnetic heaps is a blue whetſtone 
ſlate, with a ſmall mixture of calcareous ſtones. 
At 
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At the'bottom of the mountain is found a bole, 
vulgarly named white loadflone, not from any 
real attractive virtue, but from a roughneſs that 
eauſes the tongue to adhere to it. It was for- 
merly much worn as a charm- by lovers; and 
ſuppoſed to draw, with great force, the affec- 
tions of the beloved object towards the wearer. 
The ſoil of Elba is very ſhallow, with few 
places level enough for corn, The wine is good, 
if made with care, and properly kept; the 
fruit of its ſtandard: trees is ſaid to be exquiſite z 


orange and lemon-trees” ſeem to thrive very 
well in the ſheltered vallies and narrow plains 
near the ſea. 

About four thouſand tons of ſalt are made 
near Porto-Ferraio, which has likewiſe a tunny 
fiſhery, worth annually to the Grand Duke 
one thouſand three hundred pounds Sterling. 
The Prince of Piombino has another at Mar- 
ciana, that clears one thouſand pounds per 
annum, | 


E 3 Porto- 
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Porto-Ferraio ® is a very pretty town, built 
on a ſhelving rock that cloſes in a large circular 
bay; the land all around is high and woody; 
the entrance of the bay wide, and eaſy to hit; 
but ſo open to the N. E. winds, that, when 
they blow with violence, there are few anchor- 
ing-places where a ſhip can ride in ſecurity. 
The ſtreets and fortifications riſe one above ano- 
ther, like rows of ſeats in an ancient amphi- 
theatre, and preſent a moſt beautiful ſpectacle 
to thoſe that approach by water. To the ſea, 
nothing appears but the two citadels, Stella and 

Falcone. All the upper range of works is cut 
out of the rock into vaults and intricate com- 
munications. In the centre of the ſemicircle, 


* It was called Portus-Argous from Argo, the ſhip of 
Jaſon, which the confuſed traditionary legend of the an- 
cients brought out into the Mediterranean, that Medea 
might have an opportunity of communing with her fiſter 
ſorcereſs Circe, Homer, in his Odyſſey, informs us, that, 
by the particular favour of Jove, this celebrated ſhip 
paſſed unhurt through the Straits of Scylla and Charybdis. 

| 5 18 
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is a ſmaller port or darſena for boats and gallies, 
defended by a couple of baſtions, and ſhut up 
every evening with a boom. A commodious 
quay communicates with all the ftreets, by 
means of large flights of ſteps. 

Elba was held with Piombino by the Ap piani 
as a fief of the empire, till Charles the Fifth 
thought proper to transfer it to Coſmo the firſt 
duke of Florence, that he might ſecure it and 
the adjacent coaſt from the inſults of the Turks 
and French, which the preceding feudatory was 
not in a condition to repel. The duke built 
Ferraio in 1548 ; but it was not brought to the 
preſent ſtate of perfection before the reign of 
Coſmo the Second, who completed theſe forti- 
fications in 1628, with a magnificence equal to 
that diſplayed by the old Romans in their pub- 
lic undertakings. The gates are decorated with 
ſculpture, and the rings for faſtening cables to 
are of carved bronze. The garriſon is ſmall, 
and the artillery trifling, for ſo large a for- 
treſs; but the neutrality of its maſter js its 

| E 4 . preſent 
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preſent ſecurity, and renders a ſtronger fore 


SECTION I. 


HERE being no appearance of a favour- 
able change in the wind, we made an ex- 
curſion to the iron mines. 

We croſſed the bay, and aſcended the 
mountain by a very rugged path; The gullies 
that ſeam its ſides are full of orchards, with 
ſome few orange-trees, cut to pieces and ſtunted 
by the N. W. wind. 'The waſte is covered 
with myrtle, lauruſtinus, lentiſcus, arbutus, 
and many other flowering ſhrubs. The ſum- 
mit of theſe mountains is bare of wood, but not 
of verdure, 

, On a ſhaggy, rock ſtands the- Tower of Vol- 
e where ſix ſoldiers defend the frontiers 
of the Tuſcan ſtate, marked out by ſtones placed 
in angular directions along the top of the ridge 

that 
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that eneompaſſes the bay of Porto-Ferraio. The 
view from this Tower is wonderfully fine every 
way, as the eye overlooks the whole iſland, that 
of Corſica, many ſcattered iſlets, the channel of 
Piombino, and a great range of continent. 

We deſcended on the eaſt fide of the moun- 
tain to Rio, a poor village inhabited by miners. 
Under it breaks out the only rivulet in Elba, 
which does not fun above a mile before it falls 
into the ſea; but the water guſhes out of the 
rock in ſuch abundance, that it turns ſeventeen 
mills in that ſhort courſe. We followed this 
pretty ſtream down a narrow vale, cultivated 
with great nicety, and planted with orange and 
other fruit-trees, till it brought us to the cele- 
brated iron mine. 

This mine is not, like moſt others, com- 
poſed of ferruginous ſtrata, or of pieces of ore 
diſperſed among heterogeneous ſubſtances, in 
horizontal ſtreaks or accidental lumps, which 
are come at with difficulty, by means of gal- 
leries, engines, and deep pits on the contrary, 
It 


| 
| 


| 
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it forms one large hill of ſolid ore, worked in 
three terraces, after the manner of a fine quarry 


of ſtone, by clearing away the top, and hewing 
or blaſting the rock, till it drops in ſhivers into 


the area, from whence it-js wheeled to the place 
of ſale. The circumference of this iron hill is 
near three miles, and the depth of the ore to the 
Naty foundation about three hundred feet. 
Where it has not yet been touched, or has lain 
undiſturbed many years, vines and other plants 
grow tolerably well on the ſurface, and are 


ſaid by Koeſtlin®* to contain particles of iron 


in their leaves and ſtems, as may be diſcovered 


by calcination. If this were really the caſe, 


which I very much doubt, it would give a 
greater degree of credibility to the ſtories told 


in Hungary, where bits of gold are ſhewn ad- 


hering to the ſtalks and grapes of che Tokay 


vines, ſuppoſed to have been drawn out of the 


ground by the plant in the courſe of vegetation. 


"= German phyſician, who publiſhed an account of 
Elba in 1780, . 
The 
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The place where the preſent works are car - 
ried on reſembles a funnel with one fide broken 
down. About ſeven hundred pounds weight of 
gunpowder are conſumed annually in blaſting, 
and one hundred and ſix men conſtantly em- 
ployed with the pickaxe or barrow. From a 
ſcarcity of wood, none of the ore is ſmelted 
on the iſland, but is ſold to the agents of the 
Tuſcan, Roman, Corſican, and Neapolitan fur- 
naces, at the rate of fifty-one crowns per cento ; 
a weight conſiſting of thirty-three thouſand three 
hundred and thirty-three pounds and an half 
each. The Corſicans and Tuſcans have a right 
to pick the ore, for which they pay an additi- 
onal price. All others take it unſorted, and, 
with every parcel of large ore, are obliged to 
take a tenth part of the refuſe ; the two privi- 
leged traders have a fifth. 

This ore is beautiful, abounding in rainbow 
ſhoots and cryſtalliſations; but although it ap- 
| pears fo the eye and the feel to be almoſt one 
ſolid maſs of iron, it is by no means fo rich as 

| many 
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many iron ores in the north of Europe, and 
hardly yields half its weight in pure metal. 

It is a doubt, whether this mine of Rio be 
the ſame mentioned, by Ariſtotle and other an- 
cient authors, to have been open in their time, 
but it is generally believed to be ſo. Pini, who 
in 1777 gave a diſſertation on Elba, makes a 

calculation to prove, that it is poſſible theſe 
mines may have been continually wrought ſince 
that very diſtant period, without being more 
exhauſted than we ſee them. He ſuppoſes the 
preſent area, where the ore is dug, to be a 
eylinder of five thouſand feet in circumference, 
upon a depth of two hundred feet, capable of 
containing three hundred and ninety- ſeven mil-· 
lions ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven thouſand 
cubic feet of earth or ore, of which only one 
third part, or one hundred and thirty-two 
millions five hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand 

ix hundred and ſixty-ſix two thirds is to be 
aſſigned to the ſolid mineral ; that each cubic 
foot of ore . four hundred and eight 
pounds 5 
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pounds; and therefore, that the whole weight 
of the ore hitherto dug out amounts to fifty» 
four thouſand and ninety millions eight hun- 
| dred and ſeventy-two thouſand pounds. Now, 
for many years back, the annual exportation 
has not exceeded forty-one millions fix hundred 
and fixty-fix thouſand two hundred and fifty 
pounds weight; by which computation it ap- 
pears, that it would require one. thouſand two 
hundred and ninety- eight years to work out a 
quantity equal to what may be contained in the 
above-mentioned area, But as the Steward 
aſſured me, he did not fell, upon an average, 
more than thirty-five millions of pounds weight 
a year, the allowance made by Pini is too great 
by near a ſeventh. Beſides, much more copper 
was uſed anciently in arms and utenſils than at 
preſent ; gunpowder was unknown, and conſe- 
quently greater difficulties attended the miner's 
art. The ore of Elba was probably ſmelted at 
no other place than that from which it derived 
its name, Populoniam ; and therefore we may 


believe, 
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believe, that a much ſmaller quantity than 


thirty-five millions was annually extracted; 
eonſequently the mine could not be worked 
down to its actual ſtate in ſo ſhort a term as one 
thouſand two hundred and ninety- eight years. 
The extent of the part yet untouched will afford 
employment for many ages to come, notwith- 

ſanding the greater expedition uſed in modern 
metallurgy. The Prince of Piombino, to whom 
theſe treaſures belong, receives from the ſale, 
commitnibus annis, about forty thouſand Roman 
crowns (nine thouſand five hundred and twenty- 
three pounds Sterling), clear of all expences . 
20 . | * 


* Lobarde, in a note upon this paſſage of his tranſla- 
tion, doubts the accuracy of my calculations; he thinks 
C. 3380 ſt. (which is nearly the amount of what I ſtate as 
the expences of working, &c.) much too ſmall an allowance 


for 106 miners, beſide officers, overſeers, and the expence 


of carriage. In anſwer to this it muſt be obſerved, that part 
of the 106 workmen wheel the ore to the boats, which is 
all, the carriage required, while the remainder breaks 


down the blocks of ore; and 1 imagine that the pay of 


g- 2 theſe 
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The ancients were of opinion, that the ore 
was reproduced in a courſe of years by a ſpecies 
of vegetation; and ſuch has been the ſentiment 
of ſome moderns, who allege, that many pick- 
axes, and other implements, have been found 
in old workings, covered with an incruſtation of 
iron. As none of theſe tools have been met with 
in the heart of the virgin rock, but always in 
the trenches, where the ſhiver of old grooves 
has been thrown, the cruſt gathered round them 
is no proof of the regeneration of iron. It is 
plain, that this coat is not produced by the 
ſame cauſes that create an increaſe of bulk in 
plants, viz. the acceſſion of proper food and 
Juices aſſimilating themſelves to the plant, 
and becoming part of it. This incruſtation i is 
no more than the junction of innumerable mi- 
nute particles of iron diſperſed in the rubbiſh 


theſe 106 labourers does not exceed £.2000 per annum; 
and as the officers are few in number, the remainder of 
the £.3380 is more than ſufficient for their ſalaries and 
the wear and tear of tools, 


of 
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of the works, which run together, and by length 


of time conſolidate into a mineral maſs. 


SECTION II. 


iN the twenty-ſecond, a faint breeze car F 
"ried us out of the harbour of Porto-Fer- 
mio, into the channel Watt: divides = 7 the 
Toſcan coaſt. | 

The captain aſſured me, that the aac 7 
was of no uſe in ſteering a ſhip within four 


leagues of Elba, as the needle veered about 
continually with great irregularity, Some au- 
thors deny the exiſtence of any ſuch attraction 
in the iſland, or even its poſſibility ; others are 


| of opinion, that if this attractive power exiſt, 
it can be perceptible only on the fide where the 


mines lie, and that a veſſel muſt be very near 
the iſland to be within the reach of its magnetic 
action. Without — to argue the point, 

I mall 
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. I ſhall content myſelf with mentioning, that 1 : 
perceived the utmoſt confuſion and variation in 
the needle moſt part of the day, though we 

conſtantly kept at the diſtance of a league from 
The wind was low and unſettled, and twenty- 
four hours paſſed in tacks. . This delay, and 
the fineneſs of the weather, afforded leiſure: to 
examine the coaſt of Tuſcany, which is flat and 
woody, backed at a great diſtance by the 
mountains of Sienna ; thoſe of Montenero, near 
| Leghorn, bound the horizon to the north; and 
on the ſouth quarter, the ridge behind Orbitello, 
with the inſulated promontory of Monte Argen- 
tato, cloſes the proſpect. The channel is about 
ten miles wide; but, from the clearneſs of the 
atmoſphere, does not appear to be more than 
five, Some ſmall iſlands diſperſed in the paſſage, 
the high lands of Elba, the city of Piombino, 
and a great variety of veſſels failing in all direc- 
tions, compoſed a moſt delightful marine piece, 
' worthy of the pencil of a Claude or a Vernet. 
; 2 F 525 Piom- 
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Piombino, built on the point of a little bay, 
is the capital of a principality formerly belong- 
ing to the republic of Piſa, and, on the deſtruc- 
tion of that commonwealth, occupied by pri- 
vate uſurpers.' From the fifteenth century, it 
was poſſeſſed by the Appiani family, which 
became extinct in the reign of the Emperor 
Ferdinand the Second. He ſeized upon it as 
an imperial eſcheat; and in 1634, ſold it to 
Nicholas Ludoviſi, nephew to Pope Gregory the 
Fifteenth, A grand- daughter of Nicholas car- 
ried the eſtate and honours into the houſe of 
Buoncompagno, Duke of Sora. ; 

Not far from hence ſtood: the ancient city of 
Populonia, a colony of the Volterrans, and one 
of the firſt cities built in Italy near the ſea · coaſt. 
After the fall of the Roman empire, this place 
became a prey to the Goths and Lombards ; 

and at laſt, Charlemagne made the Pope a pre- 
ſent of it, who did not long enjoy the advantages 
of the donation; for in 809, ſome lawleſs tribes 
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of mountaineers levelled Populonia with the 
ground, | 

In the morning of the twenty-third,. ſo ſtrong 
a-gale ſprang up in the S. E. that we were glad 
to run into Porto Longone, to avoid being 
blown through the channel back to the coaſt 
of France, Y 

Porto Longone is a conſiderable fortreſs, be- 
gun in 1606, and completed in thirty years. 
Cardinal Mazarin, with a view of diſturbing 
the Spaniards in their communication with Italy, 
and of mortifying the Pope, whom he knew 
to be a zealous partiſan of Spain, ſent the Ma- 
rechal de la Meilleraie, in 1 646, with a fleet 
and army, to attack Piombino and Porto Lon- 
gone, The former was carried in a few days, 
and the latter obliged to capitulate after a fort- 
night's ſiege. Both places were retaken, in 
1650, by Don John of Auſtria. 

It is now garriſoned by Neapolitan troops, 
as-being annexed to the crown of the Two Si- 
cilies, with the reſt of the Tufcan Prefidii, 


F 2 : fince 
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ſince Philip the Fifth ceded to his ſon Don 
Carlos all his claims upon that kingdom. It 
ſtands upon the north-eaſt promontory of a 
large bay. At the bottom of this bay, a pro- 
jecting rock, with a ſmall caſtle upon it, de- 
fends and hides the entrance of the harbour, a 
pleaſant and well - ſneltered cove. At the foot 
of the hills are ſmall vallies full of cottages and 
vineyards, interſected by gravel paths, and in- 
cloſed with hedges of arbutus, which, at this 
ſeaſon of the year, are rendered particularly 
beautiful by the ſcarlet berries that almoſt cover 
the buſhes. On the ſouth fide is a fine well 


under the rock, where ſhips ſend their boats to 
take-in water. | 


SEC- 
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SECTION IV. 


N the twenty-fourth, the wind coming 
about to the northward, and the weather 
ſetting-in fine, we hoiſted anchor and failed, 
much againſt the will of our crew, who had 
promiſed themſelves a pleaſant trip on ſhore, to 


hear midnight maſs, and make a Chriſtmas 


ſupper. There does not exiſt a more dilatory 
race of mariners than the Provengals. If they 
were not prevented by ſupercargoes and paſſen- 
gers from indulging their loitering. diſpoſition, 
they would call at every port in their track, 
and waſte time in each of them. The captains 
of theſe veſſels eat out all their profits in har- 
bour, and not one in a hundred dies worth a 
groat. 

In the afternoon, we deſcried to the welt the 
little iſland of Pianoſa, the ancient Planaſia, re- 
markable for the exile and death of Agrippa 

| Cxſar, 
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Cæſar, the poſthumous ſon of Marcus Agrippa 
and Julia, His indiſcretion and rough beha- 
viour furniſhed Livia with the means of ruining 
him in the opinion of his grandfather Auguſtus, 
who annulled his adoption, confiſcated his eſtates, 
and ſent him into this place of baniſhment. -At 
the end of eight years, Auguſtus paid him a 
ſecret viſit, which being made known to Livia, 
rouſed her fears leſt Agrippa ſhould be recalled, 
and appointed ſucceſſor to the Imperial throne, 
To avert ſo fatal a blow to her hopes, ſhe haſ- 
tened the end of the ſuperannuated Emperor, 
and ſent a centurion to murder the exiled 
Prince. Agrippa, naturally intrepid and ro- 
buſt, made an obſtinate reſiſtance, though at- 
tacked unawares, and fell covered with wounds, 
the firſt victim of the bloody reign of Tibe- 
rius. 

We ſoon after ſailed between the mainland 
and the iſlands of Giglio and Giannuti ., 


* Tgillium & Dianium. 
ſmall 
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ſmall granite rocks, covered with buſhes and 
uninhabited. 

The wind was now very fair, and we might 
have made much way, had not our captain been 
ſo terrified with an appearance of bad weather to 
windward, that he inſtantly put the helm about, 
and ran in towards the road of Telamon ; but 
as ſoon as we perceived his intention, we ob- 
liged him to reſume his original courſe, hav- 
ing learnt from one of the ſailors, who was 
perfectly acquainted with the navigation of 
theſe ſeas, that if we reached that bay, and a 
ſtorm came on, we ſhould have the vexation of 
toſſing about at anchor, in imminent danger, 
for ſeveral days, without a poſſibility of landing. 

All theſe manceuvres took up a great deal of 
time, and made us loſe the benefit of the breeze. 
During the next thirty hours, we were under 
the neceſſity of ſtanding out to ſea in a heavy 
ſwell, in order too keep clear of the Spiaggie 
Romane, a lee-ſhore, extending thirty - ſix leagues 
to the ſouth, and extremely dangerous with a 

F 4 | weſterly 
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weſterly or S. W. wind, as it is not diſcernible 
at a diſtance, and the ſands are ſaid to reach out 
near ſeven leagues from the land. 

We ſteered a 8. W. coaſt from Giglio, with 
a very hard pale and terrible ſea, for at leaſt 
twenty-four leagues, a very unneceſſary elbow. 
The night was ſqually, the waves ſhort and 
furious; our polacre rolled like a barrel, with 
ſuch violent, uneven, and ſudden ſhocks, that 
it was impoſſible to be prepared againſt them, 
The confidence we had in the ſoundneſs of her 
timbers ſupported our ſpirits in ſuch a tremen- 
dous fituation ; but two alarming circumſtances 
happened in the night, that would have ſtartled 
older and - bolder ſeamen than we were. Our 
horſes, that ſtood in ſtalls upon deck, broke 
looſe, and were with difficulty ſecured ; our 
kitchen took fire, but we luckily extinguiſhed 
the flames before they got a-head. The return 
of day-light afforded but a dreary proſpect: a 
raging tumbling ſea, a rolling ſhip, ſcarce able 
to _ any fail, and no land in fight. We 
paſſed 
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paſſed twelve hours very unpleaſantly, beating 
back in a S. E. direction for the coaſt of Italy; 
and I think I never heard a ſound more grateful 
to my ears, and relieving to my ſpirits, than 
the voice of the boy, who about ſunſet called 
out from the maſt-head, that he ſaw Cape Cir- 
celli*, We were now paſt all danger from the 
Roman coaſt ; the wind was fallen, and though 
it was extremely cold, and ſnowed all night, 
the ſight of land made us quite happy and re- 
conciled to every inconvenience. 

Before day-break, we were called up to be- 
hold the flames iſſuing out of Mount Veſuvius, 
a new and ſtriking ſcene to us all. This 
welcome to Naples was doubly agreeable, as 
being unexpected; for at this time of the year 


* This is a high inſulated mountain, at the ſouthern 
extremity of the Pomptine Marſhes, in the Eccleſiaſtical 
State, renowned in fable for having been the reſidence of 
the Enchantreſs Circe, who transformed men into brutes, 
and whoſe connections with Ulyſſes are deſcribed by 
Homer in the tenth and twelfth books of his Odyſſey, 


we 


| 
' | 
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we did not imagine there would be an eruption. 
Snow and hazineſs ſoon deprived us of the view. 
It fell a dead calm off a cluſter of iſlands, called, 
from the largeſt among them, the Ponza Iſles. 
There is tolerable anchorage and a town at 
Ponza, which was a Roman colony, where Ti- 
berius cauſed Nero, fon of Germanicus, to be 
ſtarved to death. The aſhes of this unfortunate 
Prince were removed to Rome by his brother 
Caligula, who, not long after, baniſhed his ſiſ- 
ters Julia and Agrippina to the ſame ſpot. 
Among the writers of martyrology, Ponza is 
famous for the exile and death of Flavia Domi- 
tilla, a relation of Domitian, and one of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed proſelytes of the infant church 

of Chriſt. 1 
Moſt part of the day was ſpent in weathering 
Ventotiene, a ſmall iſland at ſome diſtance E. of 
Ponza. It is a rock formed of vulcanical matter 
thrown up by fire, as the obſervations of Sir 
William Hamilton ſufficiently demonſtrate. The 
layers of its cliffs are tinged with very remark- 
| able 
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able red and yellow ſtreaks. The ancients called 
it Pandataria, and made uſe of it as a receptacle 
for criminals of an exalted rank. Julia, the 
daughter of Auguſtus, was confined here with 
her repudiated mother Scribonia, who, from 
mere maternal tenderneſs, followed her daughter 
to this deſert, a voluntary exile. After ten 
years miſerable exiſtence on this rock of deſola - 
tion, the unhappy Julia was removed to the 
coaſt of Rhegium, - where ſhe died of hunger. 
Pandataria, which had been the priſon of the 
wanton Julia, became, not many years after, 
the place of confinement allotted to her virtuous 
daughter Agrippina. The ſpotleſs reputation 
of this matron, joined to the memory of her 
injured huſband Germanicus, had rendered her 
and her children objects of love and hope to 
the Roman people, and conſequently of jealouſy 
and hatred to Tiberius. To quiet his appre- 
henſions, and cruſh at once all the expectations 
Rome might cheriſh of ſeeing better days, tha 
tyrant cauſed the young Princes to be murdered, 
| and 
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and their mother to periſh in Pandataria, through 
ill uſage, and the want of every neceſſary of 
life, Caligula, her only ſurviving ſon, brought 
her aſhes from the iſland, and depoſited them 
with great ſolemnity in the Auguſtan Mauſo- 
leum. 

At the inſtigation of Poppza, Nero ſent hi- 
ther his wife Octavia, daughter of Claudius, and 
ordered her to be put to death, by opening her 
veins 1n a bath. 

| The deſtination of Ventotiene is at preſent 
ſomewhat ſimilar to what it was in the time of 
the Cæſars; for it is now inhabited by a conſi- 
derable number of felons condemned to baniſh- 
ment on this rock, where they are forced to work 
and improve the ſcanty ſoil, in order to form a 
ſettlement that may prevent the corſairs of 
Barbary from rendezvouſing here. 


There was ſo little wind, that our pilot was 
afraid we ſhould not get under the ſhelter of 
Procida before night, which would have been 

an 
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an unpleaſant circumſtance, as the wind might 
have riſen again while we were at its mercy in 
the open ſea, and driven us down to the coaſts 
of Sicily or Sardinia: fortunately the breeze 
ſufficed to carry us into the channel of Procida, 
where we came to an anchor. The night was 
ſtill and mild, and we paſſed great part of it 
in contemplating Veſuvius, which we now 
diſtinguiſhed very plainly. An immenſe river 
of blazing lava ran down the fide, ſupplied by 
ſtreams of red-hot matter vomited at intervals 
out of the ſummit of the mountain. The 
whole atmoſphere was illumined, and a long 
train of light, reflected from it acroſs the gulph 
upon the tremulous furface of the waves, was 
as beautiful, if not more ſo, than the real fiery 
torrent. 

The twenty-eighth was a heavy damp day, 
and our ſailors were ſo diſpirited with the rain, 
which ſeems to be as contrary to their conſti- 
tution as it is to that of the negroes, that it re- 
quired the promiſe of an extraordinary recom- 


pence 
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pence to prevail upon them to hoiſt their an- 
chor. We were the whole day in failing ten 
miles; the celebrated views of the gulf were 
hidden. from our eyes by impenetrable fog and 
drizzling rain; Veſuvius alone ſometimes reared 
his burning head above the clouds, and, to our 
great aſtoniſhment, was covered with ſnow to 
the very verge of the flaming tip of the cone. 
At ten at night we entered the port of Naples. 


NAPLES, 


4 9». 


NAPLES, and its ENVIRONS, 


SECTION V. 


HE unavoidable hurry upon our arrival 
prevented me from viſiting Veſuvius while 


the eruption continued. As ſoon as I was at 
liberty, I hired a hackney two-wheeled chaiſe, 
called a Caleſſo; which is no more than a very 
uneaſy triangular ſeat, gilt and bedaubed with 
gaudy colours, fixed upon an axle-tree, and 
drawn by a fingle horſe. Some of theſe horſes 
ſell very dear, and go at a prodigious rate, 
always in a high trot. The driver ſtands behind, 
and with the whip and voice directs the horſe's 
motion. The kw holds the 1 reins; but is not 

* = **_ ** reſponſible 
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reſponſible for any miſchief the carriage may do, 
unleſs he alſo take poſſeſſion of the laſh. The 
reins are faſtened to a caveſſon, without a bit; 
and che more the animal is pulled, the faſter 
he goes: a hiſs ſtops him. 

One of theſe chairs conveyed me about eight 
miles from Naples, to the place where the lava 
ceaſed to run, after filling up a road, overturn- 


ing ſome cottages, and conſuming a wide tract 
of vineyards. The poplars, to which the vines 


were tied, were burnt or cruſhed beneath the 
weight of the cooler lumps that tumbled off 
on each fide from the fiery maſs. The ſurface 
of this black and now ſtagnant river 1s very 
uneven, full of points and protuberances, and 
broken into chaſms. It anſwers the idea 1 
have of a rocky mountain overturned into a 
valley, and ſhattered to pieces by an earthquake, 
In colour, the lava reſembles ſlag, or the firſt 
clearings of an iron mine. The intenſe heat 
that ſtill iſſued from it, though the flames were 
not viſible by day. light, kept me at a diſtance, 

By 
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By night, fire may be ſeen through the crevices 
of the duſky cruſt, It had run cloſe to a lava 


of ſeventeen years date, which is not yet ſuffi- 


ciently triturated by the action of air to afford 


hold to the ſeeds of any plant, except a long 
hoary moſs, commonly the firſt ſettler on theſe 
cinders, which are infinitely ſofter, and ſooner 
crumbled to duſt, than the Sciarras of Etna. 


After ſatisfying my curioſity with an atten- 


tive examination of theſe objects, I returned to 


Portici, hired a guide and mule, and rode up 
through the vineyards to the foot of the moun- 
tain, where vegetation terminates in a long 
coarſe graſs, the only plant that can bear the 
vicinity of the hot aſhes and ſulphureous ex- 
halations. I aſcended the ſteep cone of cinders 
in a direct line, up to the ancles at every ſtep 
in purple lukewarm aſhes. The heat was not 
very powerful till we came within a few yards 
of the ſummit, and there ſmoke breaks out 
through many crannies. On the Portici fide 
there is very little lava, except a few ſcattered 
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ſtones that ſerve to reſt upon. It is impoſſible 
to give a juſt idea of the fatigue of this climb- 
ing. Before that day I bad mounted ſome very 
exalted points of the Alps, and clambered up 
the higheſt peak of the Pyrences, without feel- 
ing ſuch oppreſſive wearineſs and exhauſtion of 
ſpirits and ſtrength as I experienced on Veſu- 
vius. Perhaps, the mephitic effluvium, which 
attacked my reſpiration, may alſo have had a 
debilitating effect upon my nerves and muſcles. 
I ſhould hardly have been able to proceed, had 
I not held by my guide, who went before with 
a handkerchief tied round his waiſt. * 

I confeſs I was a good deal diſappointed on 
reaching the ſummit ; for the deſcriptions I had 
read had raiſed in my imagination an expecta- 
tion of every thing that could be glaring and 
ſtriking in colours, pompous and tremendous 


in a ſcene of igneous phænomena; but the late 


eruption had, for a time, laid all the moun- 
tain's fury aſleep, and every thing was dull and 
dark. The vent, by which the lava ran out, 
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is much below the top of the mountain, and 
on that ſide the ſulphureous ſteams are very 
pungent. I was on the point of returning ra- 
ther fruſtrated of my hopes, when a curling 
column of ſmoke and flame roſe ſlowly out of 
the gloomy abyſs, and brought up with it a 
thick white cloud, that had hitherto rendered 
the crater impervious to my fight. The wind 
quickly caught hold of this column, and whirl- 
ed it round the immenſe caldron ſeveral times 
with inconceivable noiſe and velocity, till it 


forced part of the ſmoke to fly off horizontally 


from the mountain, and daſhed the remainder 
back into its original cavern, During this 
conflict, on the oppoſite fide to that where we 
ſtood, I had a peep very far into the crater. 


The ſides ſeemed all lava and ſcoria, with very 
Iittle variety in the tints, cloſed at bottom by 
an impenetrable ſcreen of ſmoke, I have ſeen 


old ruined coalpits, that afford a tolerable idea 
of this volcanic kettle. As ſoon as the ſmoke 
was driven away, the roaring below grew loud, 
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and frequent exploſions were heard with a hol- 
low ſound ; and at every throe, which cauſed a 
very confiderable commotion in the thin arch on 
which we ſtood, a ſhower of red-hot ſtones was 
ſhot up; but, not riſing many feet above the 
mountain, they did not come within the ſweep 
of the wind, and ſo fell back perpendicularly 
into the rumbling gulph. | 

I I fhall not preſume to inveſtigate minutely 
the origin, compoſition, or operations, of the 
mountain, as we have ample information on 
this ſubject in the works of Sir William 
Hamilton. His knowledge of the volcano 
is ſo complete, and reputation on that head 
ſo firmly eſtabliſhed at Naples, that more 
than once the court has waited to regulate 
its ſtay at Portici, or removal from thence, 
till he had declared, when he thought the 
eruption would begin, and what direction 
the lava was likely to follow. Many writers of 
diſſertations on ignivomous mountains have 
been led into a Oy of miſtakes, falſe po- 
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fitions, and falſe conſequences, by ruſting ſolely 
to the relations of others, and not being at 


the pains of examining the phenomena with 


their own eyes. Whoever has not had the ad- 


vantage of inſpecting an active volcano, ſhould 


not preſume to write upon that ſubject, as he 


muſt unavoidably fall into error, in ſpite of all 


the learning, combinations, and ſagacity, the 


wit of man is ſuſceptible of. Indeed, ſome au- 
thors, who have had Veſuvius before their 


eyes for forty years, have likewiſe fallen into 
ſtrange indefenſible opinions concerning its 
component parts, original formation, and modes 
of operating. Attachment to ſyſtem miſleads 
us all, and frequently cauſes us to ſee things, 


not as they are, but as we wiſh to find them. 


Nothing but the deſire of proving Veſuvius to 


be a primordial mountain, and not the produce 
of eruptions, could have brought Padre della 


Torre to believe, that he ſaw regular, original, 
calcareous, and granite ſtrata, far down in the 


bowels of the mountain; where, if he ſaw any 
G 3 | thing, 
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thing, it was probably ſtreaks of ſulphureous 
and mineral effloreſcences adhering to the coats 
of the funnel. Nothing but ſyſtem could have 
ſo blinded Richard, as to prevent his finding a 
ſingle pumice-ſtone, or other mark of fire, in 
the rocks of Pofilipo, where any trivial obſerver 
may meet with innumerable black calcined 
ſtones, though he may not be ſufficiently con- 
verſant in the ſubje& to diſcover, that the 
whole rock owes its birth to workings of vol- 
canic fires, Without prejudices of this kind, 
could other authors have ſeen nothing in Monte 
Somma, and the hills of Naples, but primitive 
ſubſtances, unaltered ſince the Deluge; when, 
in reality, every ſtone beſpeaks a fiery 
origin ? 

To be convinced that Veſuvius has been 
raiſed from the level of the plains, or, more 
properly ſpeaking, of the ſea, by the ſole ac- 
tion of fire contained in its bowels, requires, 
methinks, nothing but an eye accuſtomed ta 
obſerve, and a ſound judgement unbiaſſed by 
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party. I own I cannot entertain a doubt of it, 
after having conſidered the inſulated poſition, 
and apparent compoſition of the mountain, to- 


gether with the ſoil of all the adjacent country; 


after having reflected upon the birth of Monte 
Nuovo, thrown up to the perpendicular height 
of two hundred feet in the ſhort ſpace of forty- 


eight hours; and upon the apparition of many 


iſlands raiſed out of the boſom of the waters by 
ſubmarine fires, of which both ancient and 
modern hiſtory afford examples. The iſland of 
Aſcenſion, and many in the Archipelago, one 
of which roſe out of the fea in 1707, com- 
| pletely prove this aſſertion. The origin of the 
iſle of Rhodes, as related in Pindar's ſeventh 
Olympic, ſeems to be of the ſame claſs. This 
poet calls Rhodes a native of the floods, and 
tells us, that ancient tales of men relate, that 
« when Jupiter and the gods divided the earth, 
«© Rhodes was not viſible amidſt the marine 
« waves, but lay hid in the briny deep.“ 
Apollo, being abſent, was left out of this par- 
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tition-treaty, and, on his appearance, Jupiter 
would have proceeded to a freſh diviſion ; but 
the God of Day declined the offer, contenting 
himſelf with dominions that did not interfere 
with any god's ſhare : © for (ſays he) I behold 
* in the frothy ſea a fruitful land riſing from 
ce the bottom.” And accordingly, as he ſpoke, 
Lo! the iſland ſhot up out of the waters *.“ It 
is eaſy to trace this fable to its ſource, the heav- 
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ing up of the ſoil at the hottom of the ſea by 
the vehemence of fire. 

Whatever may have been the origin of Ve- 

ſuvius, whether as a mountain it be coëval with 
the firſt-created protuberances of this globe, or 
whether it be an irregular production of ages 
ſubſequent to the creation, this we may ſafely 
affirm, that it has been a volcano beyond the 
reach of hiſtory or tradition. Long before it 
laid Herculaneum waſte, it was deſeribed by 
authors as bearing the marks of fire on its ſum- 
mit. Some even ſay, the report of its having 
vomited flames went ſo far back into antiquity 
as to border upon fable. A moſt animated de- 
ſcription of its ravages in 79 is left us by the 
younger Pliny, who was a woeful witneſs to all 
he relates. From that time, it now and then 
burſt out, and alarmed the neighbouring coun- 
try; but ſeemed by degrees to loſe its vigour, 
till, in the lower ages, it ſcarce gave ſufficient 
alarm to merit a place in the chronicles of the 
times. In 1631, it broke out again with ac- 


cumutated 
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cumulated fury, and ſpread ſuch devaſtation 
around, as almoſt equalled the horrors of the 
firſt year of Titus. Since that epocha, it has 
had its periods of turbulence and repoſe ; and 
of late years it has ſo redoubled its violence, as 
to emit ſmoke continually, and every year, at 
leaſt, a torrent of lava, Whence it draws its 
immenſe ſupplies of combuſtibles, and how 
long its preſent cone will be able to bear theſe 
unremitting efforts, exceeds the power of all 
human calculation. I believe, however, that 
with all its terrors, Veſuvius, open and active, 
is leſs hoſtile to Naples than it would be if 
its eruptions were to ceaſe, and its ſtruggles 
were to be confined to its bowels : then un- 
doubtedly would enſue moſt fatal ſhocks to 
the unſtable foundation of the Terra di La- 
voro. 

The day being clear, I made ſome ſtay on the 
top, to obtain a juſt idea of the topography of 
this curious country, There cannot be a more 
advantageous ſtation for examining Naples and 
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its environs, as Veſuvius ſtands ſingle, at a diſ- 
tance from all other mountains, and commands 
the plains of Nola, Capua, and Sarno, the 
chain of the Apennines, the promontory of Sor- 
rento, the hills and gulf of Naples, with all its 
iſlands. I obſerved, that the ridge extending 
weſtward from Poggio Reale to Monte Gauro, 
is entirely ſeparated by the plains from every 
other eminence, and conſtitutes a vaſt detached 
promontory, full of lakes and hollows, the 
craters of extinct volcanos. On ſurveying thoſe 
regions from this elevated pinnacle, it appeared 
to me, that, in times of the remoteſt antiquity, 
there may have exiſted an enormous flaming 
mountain, with its centrical point between Iſ- 
chia and the Camaldoli, and that Solfatara, Aſ- 
trum, Barbaro, &c. may be but the excreſ- 
cences and montagnuole of one gigantic maſs, 
which, after exhauſting its force, and wearing 
out the ſurface, till it grew unable to ſupport 
its own weight, may have ſunk, and been over- 
whelmed by the waves, The gulf of. Baia, and 
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the channels of Iſchia and Procida, may have 
been formed by this cataclyſm. The ſize of 
Etna renders ſuch an extent no objection to 
my hypotheſis, and ſhews to what a monſtrous - 
bulk a mountain can ſwell itſelf, Monte Epo- 
meo in Iſchia, and the Camaldoli, are both 
abruptly broken down facing each other, and 
both ſlope off very gradually different ways, 
till one is loſt in the Campi Leborini, and the 
. ſinks into the ſea. 
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N Chriſtmas time, all quarters of Naples 
reſound with Pa/torali or Siciliane, a kind 
of ſimple rural muſic, executed by Abruzzeſe 
or Calabrian ſhepherds, upon a ſpecies of bag- 
pipes, called in Abruzzo, Zampogna, and Cia- 
ramelli in. Calabria, The tunes vary according 


to 


n — 


to the provinces : in the ſouth, they have three 
different airs ; the northern ſhepherds know only 
two, to which they add what variations the 
boldneſs of their own genius inſpires, The 
boys learn of their fathers to play upon this in- 
ſtrument as the means of ſubſiſtence . At 
other ſeaſons, it is rare to hear any agreeable 
ſounds in the ſtreets of Naples, though it is the 
nurſery of muſical profeſſors ; a ſchool, where 
the greateſt maſters have imbibed their princi- 
ples, and acquired that knowledge of compo- 
ſition, which has enchanted the ears of all Eu- 
rope. There is no ſuch thing as a national 
muſic, unleſs we give that name to a mono- 
tonous drawling ſeguidilla, that ſerves the 
nurſes ſ as a lullaby to put their children to reſt, 


* The waits, ſtill kept in the pay of ſome corporations in 
England, are counterparts of theſe ſhepherds. 


+ To ſecond its narcotic influence, they adminiſter to 
them copious doſes of Venice treacle, of which ſuch quan- 
tities are uſed, as render it a material article of importation, 
The Neapolitans have tears at command, and are very eafily 
moved to ſhed them. Neither blows nor careſſes can ſtop 
their children when once they begin to cry: they muſt roar 
till they are tired, 
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and ſeems borrowed from the Spaniards, who: 
J believe, learnt it of the Moors, I never refided 
in any Italian town where there was a leſs muſi- 
cal turn in the populace : few ſongs, guittars, 
vielles, or organs, enliven the evenings, as in 
the northern ſtates of Italy, unleſs they be ſent 
for to entertain the parties that in ſummer ſup 
on the ſhore of Poſilipo *. 

They do not even dance to muſic, but per- 
form the Tarantella to the beating of a kind of 
tambourine, which was in uſe among their an- 
ceſtors, as appears by the pictures of Hercu- 
laneum. The Tarantella is a low dance, con- 
ſiſting of turns on the heel, much footing, and 
ſnapping of the fingers 4. It ſeems the delight 
of their ſoul, and a conſtant holiday-diverſion 
of the young women, who are, in general, far 


* I have been told, that before the famine and calami- 
ties of 1764, the populace of Naples was more cheerful 
and muſically inclined than at preſent. : 

+ Perſons of all ranks here dance very low, but mark 
the time as perfectly with their ſteps, as other nations do 
by ſpringing from the ground. 


from 
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from handſome, although they have fine eyes 
and ftriking features. Their hands and feet 
are clumſy, their ſhapes neglected, their necks 
flabby, and their ſkins diſcoloured by living ſo 
much in the ſun without bonnets. Amongſt 
them we may find almoſt every mode of hair- 
dreſſing ſeen on the Greek and Roman coins *. 
The women are always fighting and ſcolding, 
but never reſiſt their huſband's authority, when 
he comes to ſeparate the combatants, and carry 
home his diſheveled ſpouſe, who ſeems to ſtand 
as much in awe of her conſort, as the Ruſſian 
wives do of theirs, and ſuffers herſelf to be 
beaten by him with as little murmuring. I was 


* The coiffure of the younger Fauſtina, with the coil of 
plaited hair upon the crown of the head, occurs frequently 
in the old town: that with the coil lower down, which may 
more properly be ſtyled Lucilla's head - dreſs, is common 
among the younger part of the ſex in the ſuburbs of 
Chiaia, and Plotina's amon g the women more advanced in 
years. I do not recollect to have ſeen any with the roll of 
treſſes ſo high up as it appears on the head of Fauſtina the 
elder. | | 1 
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ſhewn a woman here, who, during the life of 
her firſt huſband, was a pattern of modeſty and 
evenneſs of temper to the whole pariſh; but, 
upon contracting a ſecond marriage, ſurprized 
and ſcandalized the neighbourhood with her per- 
petual riots and obſtreperouſneſs. On being re- 
primanded for her behaviour by the curate, ſhe 
very frankly acknowledged that her former huſ- 
band underſtood the management of a wife, and 
uſed to check her intemperate burſts of paſſion 
by timely correction; but that her preſent help- 
mate was too mild to apply the proper chaſtiſe- 
ment which every wife requires more or leſs, 
Men ſeldom interfere in feminine brawls ; and, 
if they do, generally content themſelves with 
abuſing, threatening, or ſhaking a cudgel or 
pitchfork at their antagoniſt, till the crowd 
comes in to part them. Sometimes a man is 
ſtabbed ; but this is a rare event among the 
fiſhermen, the claſs of inhabitants I have had 
moſt conſtantly under my eye. Manners vary 
with the diſtricts; in ſome they engage with 

bludgeons, 


bludgeons, and thoſe are the true lazaroni of 
Maſſaniello; in others the attack is made with 
knives and other deadly weapons ; but the 
Neapolitans are by no means ſo bloody and 
revengeful a people as they are repreſented by 
many travellers. It requires more than a ſlight 
provocation to lead them to extremities. During 
the prodigious hurry and confufion of the races 
in carnival, not the leaſt tumult or quarrel 
was heard of; and in the cruel famine of 15 64, 
the only act of violence committed by a hungry 
populace, increaſed to double its number by 
the concourſe of peaſants from the provinces, 
where all crops had failed, was to break open 
and pillage a fingle baker's ſhop. Can as much 
be ſaid for the temper of the mobs at London 
and Edinburgh ? Drunkenneſs is not a com- 
mon viee at Naples, and therefore quarrels, its 
uſual conſequences, are rare; befides, the 
Neapolitan rabble allow each other a great lati- 
tude of abuſe and ſcolding before they are 
wound up to a fighting pitch. It is alſo un- 
Vol. I. | =— common 
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common to ſee any thing in publie like gallantry 


among the people; no ſoldiers are met leading 
their doxies, or girls going about in queſt of 
lovers; all which are, in other countries, 
ſources of riot and bloodſhed. At Naples there 
is nothing but a mere nominal police; yet bur- 
glaries are unknown, riots ſtill more ſo, and the 
number of aſſaſſinations inconſiderable; it bears 
no proportion to that of the murders committed 
in the diſtant provinces, where, I am credibly 
informed, no leſs than four thouſand perſons 
are killed annually. Moſt of theſe crimes are 
perpetrated with guns in the mountainous coun- 
tries, where a great ferocity of character, and 
wildneſs of manners prevail, and where the in- 
habitants are more wandering, and leſs expoſed 
to the purſuits of the law, which is indeed 
far from formidable in any part of the realm. 
It would require a prudent, inflexible, and. long 
exertion of impartial criminal juſtice, to re- 
duce. to order the fierce untractable aſſaſſin of 
the mountainous regions of Calabria, who 
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being driven by the oppreſſion of the barons 
and officers of the revenue to penury and de- 
ſpair, ſets little value upon his life, and braves 
danger to the laſt drop of his blood. The ex- 
ecution, however cruel, of a few banditti, would 
ſtrike but little terror into their aſſociates, and 
produce no effect but that of ridding ſociety of 
one or two bad members ; nor will any mea- 
ſures of police ever prove effectual, unleſs 
government adopt, and purſue with ſteadineſs, 
a ſyſtem that may leſſen the grievances of the 
poor, reſtrain the deſpotiſm of the petty ty- 
rants, and, by providing the peaſant with 'more 
means of ſupporting himſelf and family by 
honeſt labour, guard him againſt the tempration 
of taking up a lawleſs line of life. The caſe is 
different in the ſoft and fertile plains of the 
happy Campagna; there the well-timed prompt 
execution of a criminal, without allowing him 
any unneceffary reſpite to prepare for death, 
and without ſuffering prieſts to aſſemble round 


him, to excite the devotion, compaſſion, and 
H 2 almoſt 
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almoſt admiration of the crowd, would operate 
with great energy on the daſtardly minds of the 
docile race that inhabits this charming climate 
the terror of active juſtice would prove a power- 
ful check to murder and violent outrages. 

At preſent, the forms of criminal juriſpru- 
dence are here fo ill ordained, ſo multiplied and 
ſo complex, that if the king were to inſiſt upon 
a villain, who was taken in the fact, being 
tried, and, if found guilty, hanged before the 
end of three days, the diſpatch would almoſt 
Kill the judges with fatigue ; for the trial and 
procedures would employ them eighteen hours 
out of each twenty-four. Firſt, the accuſation 
muſt be laid according to rule, and witneſſes 
examined; next, the council for the priſoner 
Pleads a couple of hours; then the advocate for 
the #/co replies during one hour ; and after him 
che advocate of the poor makes a rejoinder, 
which he has a right to ſpin out for two hours: 
this done, every one of the four judges harangues; 


then all the notifications are made, examina- 
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tions canvaſſed, proofs debated, and a thou- 
ſand trifling formalities obſerved, which occa- 
fion ſuch ſhameful, inſurmountable delays, as 
eternize a criminal proceſs. It happened lately, 
that, upon the final determination of the trial 
and condemnation of a malefactor, a meſſenger 
was ſent to the jailor to bring the culprit into 
court in order to receive ſentence ; when, be- 
hold! the turnkey appeared, and made affidavit 

that the priſoner had died of a long fit of fick- 
neſs the Chriſtmas twelvemonth before. As the 
ſalary of a judge in Naples is only fifty ducats a 
month (C. 9. 75. 6d.) he cannot afford to be 
honeſt or expeditious : but the caſe is ill worſe 
in the provinces, where the judges have but 
twenty-five ducats, and with that muſt keep a 
coach and proper houſehold eſtabliſhment. The 
ſcrivani, or commitflaries, who have the depart- 
ment of warrants, arreſts, and police, are al- 
lowed no pay, though they muſt keep thirty 
| bailifls apiece under them; ſo that they are 
naturally very active in taking up an offender, 
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where there is a probability of extorting any 
money out of him: when once in durance, the 
priſoner ceaſes to be an object of conſideration 
to them, and therefore they take no pains to 
forward his trial, or bring him to juſtice: there 
are at this day above twelve thouſand criminals 
rotting in the different priſons of the kingdom, 
whoſe maintenance coſts the ſtate above two 


hundred thouſand ducats a year (thirty-ſeven 


thouſand five hundred pounds). 
The fiſhermen of Santa Lucia are the hand- 
ſomeſt men in Naples; they have the true old 
Grecian features, and ſuch well-proportioned 
limbs, that they might ſerve for models in any 
academy of deſtgn : they are the moſt ſubſtantial 
and beſt lodged portion of the Neapolitan po- 
pulace, It is true, as moſt writers aſſert, that 
the houſe-room of this metropolis is very in- 
adequate to the population, which, according 
to authentic accounts, amounted, at the cloſe 
of the year 1776, to three hundred and fifty 
thouſand fixty-one ſouls ; and that numbers of 
| theſe 
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theſe are deſtitute of houſe and property. But 
it is not equally a fact, as they aſſert, that win- 
ter and ſummer theſe houſeleſs inhabitants paſs 
their lives in the open air, and fleep in all 
weathers in the ſtreets. In ſummer it 1s very 
pleaſant ſo to do; but in winter not even a dog 
could bear the inclemency of the weather, not 
ſo much on account of cold, as of wet. When 
the rainy ſeaſon ſets in, it commonly laſts ſeve- 
ral ſucceſſive weeks, falling, not in ſuch ſhow- 
ers as we are acquainted with in England, where 
we have rain more or leſs every month in the 
year, but by pailfuls, an abſolute water-ſpout, 
that carries all before it, and almoſt drowns the 
unfortunate paſſenger who is caught out of 
doors by the ſtorm. The quantity of rain at 
Naples is much more conſiderable than that 
which falls on the fame ſpace of ground in 
England. Whole months of drought are com- 
penſated by the deluge of a day: and beſides, 
the ſouth winds are frequently ſo boifterous in 


winter, as to burſt open the bolts of both doors 


* and 
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and windows. At that rainy time of the year, 
few are ſo wretched and helpleſs as to lie in 
the ſtreet, but moſt of the vagrants reſort to 
the caves under Capodi Monte, where they 
ſleep in crowds like ſheep in a pinfold. As 
they are thus provided with a dwelling, for 
which no rent is exacted, they alſo procure food 
without the trouble of cooking or keeping 
houſe: the markets and principal ſtreets are 
lined with ſellers of macaroni, fried and boiled 
fiſh, puddings, cakes, and vegetables of all 
ſorts; where, for a very ſmall ſum, which he 
may earn by a little labour, running of errands, 
or picking of pockets, the lazaro finds a ready 
meal at all hours : the flaggon hanging out at 
every corner invites him to quench his thirſt 
with wine; or if he prefers water, as moſt of 
them do, there are ſtalls in all the thoroughfares, 
where lemonade and iced water are ſold. The 
paſſion for iced water is ſo great and ſo general 
at Naples, that none but mere beggars will 
drink it in its natural ſtate; and, I believe, a 

| ſcarcity 
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ſcarcity of bread would not be more ſeverely 
felt than a failure of ſnow. It is brought in 
boats every morning from the mountains behind 
Caſtelamare, and is farmed out at a great rent: 
the Jeſuits, who poſſeſſed a large capital, as 
well as the true ſpirit of enterprize, had pur- 
chaſed the exclufive privilege of ſupplying the 
city with it, +:1: 600 

Very little ſuffices to clothe the lazaro; ex- 
cept on holidays; and then he is indeed taws 
drily decked out, with laced jacket and flame- 
coloured ſtockings : bis buckles are of enor- 
mous magnitude, and ſeem to be the prototype 
of thofe with which our preſent men of mode 
load their. inſteps. The women are alſo very 
ſplendid on thoſe days of ſhew ; but their hair 
is then bound up in tiſſue caps and ſcarlet nets, 
a faſhion much leſs becoming than their every 
day ſimple method. Citizens and lawyers -are 
plain enough in their apparel ; but the female 
part of their family vies with the firſt court 


ladies in expenſive dreſs, and all the vanities 
of 
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of modiſh fopperies. Luxury hath of late ad- 
vanced with gigantic ſtrides in Naples. Forty 


years ago, the Neapolitan ladies wore nets and 
ribbons on their heads, as the Spaniſh women 


do to this day, and not twenty of them were poſ- 


ſeſſed of a cap: but hair plainly dreſt is a 
mode no confined to the loweſt order of in- 


habitants, and all diſtinction of dreſs between 
the wife of a nobleman and that of a citizen is 
entirely laid aſide. Expence and extravagance 
are here in the extreme. The great families are 
oppreſt with a load of debt; the working part 
of the community always ſpend the price of 
their labour before they receive it! and the citi- 
zen is reduced to great parſimony, and almoſt 
penury, in his houſekeeping, in order to anſwer 
theſe demands of external ſhew : ſhort commons 
at home whet his appetite when invited out to 
dinner; and it is ſcarce credible what quanti- 
ties of victuals he will devour. The nobility 


in general are well ſerved, and live comforta- 


bly, but it is not their cuſtom to admit ſtrangers 


to 
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to their table; the number of poor dependents 
who dine with them, and cannot properly be 
introduced into company, prevents the great 
families from inviting foreigners: another rea- 
ſon may be, their ſleeping after dinner in ſo 
regular a manner as to undreſs and go to bed: 
no ladies or gentlemen finiſh their toilet till the 
afternoon, on which account they dine at twelve 
or one o'clock. The great officers of ſtate, and 
miniſters, live in a different manner, and keep 
ſumptuous tables, to which ſtrangers and others 
have frequent invitations. | 
The eſtabliſhment of a Neapolitan cada 8 
houſehold is upon a very expenſive plan; the 
number of ſervants, carriages, and horſes, would 
ſuffice for a ſovereign prince; and the wardrobe 
of their wives is formed upon the ſame magni- 
ficent ſcale ; yet it is a fixed rule, that all 
ladies whatever, be the circumſtances of their 
huſbands affluent or circumſcribed, have an 
hundred ducats a month, and no more, allowed 
them for pin- money. At the birth of every 
child, 
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child, the huſband makes his wife a preſent of 
an hundred ounces, and ſome valuable trinkets, 
according to his fortune. Marriage portions are 
not very great in general; it does not coſt a 
nobleman more to marry a daughter than it 
does to make her anun ; for a thouſand pounds 
will not defray the expence of the ceremonies 
at her reception and profeſſion : ſhe muſt have 
a penfion ſettled upon her, and reſerves, be- 
fides, a power over her inheritanee, in caſe ſhe 
ſhall arrive at any dignity in the convent, and 
wiſh to enrich it with buildings, plate, or veſt- 

ments. 
Servants and artificers of the city give from 
fifty to an hundred ducats with their daughters ; 
peaſants and country workmen go as far as three 
hundred. Females at and near Naples are 
eſteemed helpleſs and indolent, and therefore 
have always twice or thrice as much fortune as 
their brothers, who have greater reſources in 
their ſtrength and activity. A girl would ſcarce 
get a huſband, if her lover did not expect to 
| be 
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be reimburſed by her portion the ſum he paid 
away with his own ſiſters. In the plains, it is 
cuſtomary for a peaſant, on the birth of a daugh- 
ter, to plant a row of poplar trees, which are 
cut down and ſold at the end of ſeventeen years, 
to make up a fortune for her. The proverbial 
benediction of Figlij maſchi, Male children, 
which a Neapolitan gives a woman when the 
ſneezes, is founded on the great facility with 
which the common people provide for their 
ſons : as ſoon as they can run about they are 
able to earn their bread, while their ſiſters re- 
main idle at home, or beg till they are old 
enough to attract the notice of the men. 


SECTION 
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| HIS kingdom conſiſts of twelve provinces, 
of which the ſuperficies meaſures four- 
teen millions five hundred and eight thouſand 
nine hundred and ſeventy-three moggie. In two 
thouſand and fixty-ſeven cities, towns, villages, 
or hamlets, it contains about four millions five 
hundred thouſand inhabitants; which is not 
more than half the population that ſo fertile a 
country might ſupport. A duty is levied upon 
landed property, partly by a land- tax, and 
partly by impoſitions on conſumption, taxes for 
roads, bridges, repairs, and other public exi- 
gencies; in the perception of which infinite 
abuſes are committed *, 

* In ſome parts of the kingdom an aſſeſſment is made 
by the king's officers, and thoſe parts are governed by 
gabella. Others are upon a freer footing, and regulated 
by a cataſto yz this is a regiſter kept in each diſtrict, or uni- 
verſita, wherein are marked the incomes of all the inha - 
bitants, who are taxed in proportion to the number of 
ounces they poſſeſs, towards completing the ſum demanded 


of the diſtrict by the king. This ounce contains three car- 
lini. A fuoco implies a family, or five perſons, 


Upon 
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Upon a calculation of ten years, the average 
quantity of wheat ſown in the kingdom amounts 
to little more than two millions five hundred 
thouſand tomoli ; a tomolo is a ſufficient quan- 
tity for a moggia. Six hundred and twenty- 
five thouſand moggie are ſown with barley and 
lent grain ; and two hundred and fifty thouſand 
with Indian corn and pulſe; but it is ſuppoſed 
by good judges, that one million ſeven hundred 
and fixry-four thouſand five hundred and eigh- 
teen moggie more might be ſown with wheat, 
five hundred and eighty- four thouſand and 
eighty-one moggie with barley, oats, and other 
lenten corn, and with pulſe and Indian corn, 
one hundred and twelve thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and twenty- four moggie, or thereabouts. 

The uſual produce of wheat, on an average 
of the laſt ten years, comes to about twenty-two 
millions tomoli, reckoning it about eight to- 
moli per moggia per annum between the more 
and leſs fertile lands. | | 


For 
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| Tomoli. 
For ſeed there go — 2,500,000 
For the conſumption of the inhabi- 
- tants, in number 4, 48, 628, at 
five tomoli a head, 22, 438, 140 


24,938, 140 
But four tomoli a head being a juſter calcula- 
tion, becauſe in ſeveral provinces the common 
people live upon bread made of Turkey wheat, 


barley, cheſtnuts, &c. the neceſſary conſump- 
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4 tion in wheat ought to be ſtated only at | 
9 | | 17,950, 52 
4 Add for ſeed 2,500,000 
| 20,450,512 
fy e chere remain for exportation, one 
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year with another, about one million and a half 
of tomoli. 
In ſome grounds, where beans and Indian 
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corn have been gathered, it is uſual to ſow 
wheat the ſame year ; and thoſe lands are called 
Maggifi. It is thought that four millions of 
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Moggi are fit for the reception of wheat; but 
two thirds of them are not ſown, through the 
bad œconomy of government, impoſitions, vex- 
ations, &c. In the territory of Foggia, part 
of Puglia, there is reckoned to be an extent of 
one hundred and fifty thouſand verſure proper 
for corn; each verſura will take three and a half 
tomoli of wheat to ſow, or four and a half to- 
moli of barley. However, till the year 1767, 
no more was ever ſown than fifty. three thouſand 
verſure, not even in 1764, at the time of the 
famine, though, in order to ſecure an ample 
ſupply for the next year, the fenants threw 
upon the lands more ſeed-corn than uſual, and 
exerted themſelves to the utmoſt of their abili- 
ties. Abuſes in adminiſtration, and rapacity in 

the tax-gatherers, defeat all ſchemes of im- 
provement in huſbandry, In 1767, one hun- 

dred and eleven thouſand verſure were ſown in 
the territory of Foggia. If the three million 
moggie of land fit for the plough, more than 


the quantity actually in tillage, were ſown with 
Vo. I. 5 corn, 
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corn, the kingdom might probably produce 


thirty-two millions tomoli of wheat, inſtead of 


twenty-two millions; and the exportation of 
grain might then be always kept open without 
danger, and to the great advantage of the cul- 
tivators. 

It is calculated that the culture of corn em- 
ploys ten perſons, that of the vine at leaſt 
twenty. 

The chief exportation of corn is made from 
the provinces of Capitanata, Bari, Otranto, 
Abruzzo, Moliſe, Calabria, and Baſilicata: they 
ſupply the internal conſumption of the kingdom 
and foreign markets. The product of the Terra 
di Lavoro, and Salerno, is reſerved for the uſe 


of the capital. 


The exports of the kingdom of Naples are, 
wheat, barley, legumes, Indian corn; hemp, 
line, cummin, fennel, and anniſeeds; wool, oil, 
wine, cheeſe, fiſh, ſalt fleſh, honey, wax, freſh 
and dry fruit, manna, ſaffron, liquorice, feccia 


brucciata, gums, locuſt beans, capers, lupins, 


; paſte, 
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paſte, macaroni of various ſorts, ſalt, potaſh, 
brimſtone, nitre, argal, pitch, 'tar, ſumach, 
ſkins, cattle, oranges, lemons, brandy, vinegar, 
metals, minerals, marble, filk, hemp, flax, cot- 
tons, and divers ſorts of manufactures. All 
theſe products might be ſent out in very great 
quantities, if proper encouragement were given; 
and both horſes and cattle might become valu- 
able articles of exportation if the breed were 
attended to, 

The provinces moſt abundant in oil are, 
Bari, Otranto, Calabria, and Abruzzo. The 
product, upon ten years average, has been 
eſteemed at fix hundred thouſand ſalme. The 
conſumption of the whole kingdom, including 
the capital, rarely exceeds three hundred thouſand 
ſalme; yet the exportation of late years has ſel- 
dom amounted to forty thouſand ſalme, except in 
the year 1767, when it was greater, on account of 
the general failure of olives throughout Spain. 

The city of Naples conſumes annually thirty- 
ſeven thouſand five hundred ſalme of clear oils, 
and about three thouſand of dirty oils. 
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The duties upon a ſalm of oil exported from 
Gallipoli or Taranto are, 


Duc. Gr. 

For the treaſury, & Ss. - 
Farm of oil and ſoap, called Arrenda- 

mento, 3 30 


Cuſtomhouſes of Puglia, for extraction, o 75 
The cuſtomhouſe's valuatwn of ſaid oil 
in the ports ſhould be D. 12 per ſalm, 
on which ſhould be paid at the rate of 
67 G. per ounce of D. 6, which 

comes to I 24 


| 8 
But this varies, and is now got up to near D. 8 
per ſalm. Oil imported into Naples bears a 
duty of D. 1 323 per ſalm. 

The high exciſe and farm upon brandies 
prevents the diſtillation of that commodity from 
the immenſe quantity of wines that are pro- 
duced. - Moſt of theſe wines would bear long ſea 
voyages, if the proprietors could afford the ex- 
pence of good brandy to mix- with them. 

From 
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From the high duties a ſmall exportation only 
takes place of coarſe wines for Holland; and 
of the Greek wine of Veſuvius for other 
places. | 

The produce of filk in the kingdom is com- 
puted at about eight hundred thouſand pounds 
weight annually, of which half is ſuppoſed to 
be worked at home, and the other half ex- 
ported raw. Double the quantity might be 
ſold unwrought, and double might be manu- 
factured, were it not prevented by the high 
duties on exportation, and on importation into 
the capital, together with the tyranny and ex- 
actions of the exciſe officers of the Provinces, 

The exportation of thrown filk, upon an 
average of many years, amounts to one hun- 
dred and forty-eight thouſand two hundred and 
ſeventeen pounds. 

The exportation of raw filk from the Cala- 
brias, through the cuſtom-houſe, is about fifty- 
three thouſand pounds; but perhaps double 
that quantity is ſmuggled to Leghorn and other 
parts. ; 


I 3 Among 
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Among the many vexations and impoſitions 
on raw filk produced in the kingdom, may be 
reckoned the unjuſt proceedings of the deputies 
of the royal farms, and adminiſtrators of the 
exciſe, who, as ſoon as the filk is drawn off by 
the poor people from the pods, out of the 
_ caldron, weigh it, and note down the weight in 
a book. When the filk is fold, they oblige the 
vender to pay the duty upon the ſaid weight, 
though the filk was heavy with water, on a 
cruel ſuppoſition that they have ſmuggled the 
difference; ſo that the poor creatures actually 
pay duty for a portion of water. 

A gabel of a grain a pound is even laid upon 
the refuſe pods, which formerly were untaxed. 
The duties upon filk in Calabria come to forty- 
two and a half grains per pound, including 
ſeven grains per pound for a duty called di 
Biſignano. That of the Terra di Lavoro, Baſi- 
licata, Salerno, and Abruzzo, is forty- one 
grains per pound: but then there is another 
duty of twelve grains and ſeven-tenths per 


pound 
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pound on the exportation of raw ſilk leſs ten 
per cent. for package, and about ten grains for 
thrown ſilk leſs twenty per cent. for package, and 
five per cent. for wet. 

No ſmall quantity of cotton is gathered in 
the Terra di Bari, and the diſtricts of the cities 
of Turſi and Gravina; but the beſt is in the 
province of Lecce. Venice takes off a good 
deal annually, as alſo of the wool. 

Almonds abound in the territories of Bari, 
Lecce, and the Abruzzi; but the beſt come 
from Bari, where they are exported to Venice 
and Trieſte, A duty of three ducats ninety- four 
grains per canto ruins this trade, 

In Calabria there are natural mountains of 
ſalt, ſtronger and more active than ſea- ſalt; but 
the mines are ſhut up, not to hurt the revenue, 
which reaps great benefit by the high duties 
upon that article. At Naples the gabel is 
almoſt five times more than the firſt coſt of the 
commodity in Sicily. 

All manufactures ſent from the capital into 
the provinces, and all that are exported out of 
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the kingdom (though the firſt ſpecies with 
which they were fabricated had already paid the 
cuſtomhouſe duties) are nevertheleſs liable to a 
Charge of fixteen to twenty per cent. called 
Miglioria. Nothing is excepted but ſweet- 
meats and chocolate. 

The duties levied upon the Miglioria or Mi- 
nutillo, amount annually to ſeventy- four thou- 
ſand nine hundred and nine ducats, of which 
fourteen thouſand belong to the city of Naples, 
upon the impoſition of twenty-three grains per 
ounce, and the reſt goes into the cuſtomhouſe, 
paid upon manufactures. 


Conſumption of corn in the city of Naples. 


| Tomoli. 

In bread for the publick, 400,000 
Maccaroni, 160,000 
Taralli, or little biſcuits, 50,000 
Meal at the great market, 300,000 
Meal at twelve other ſtalls in the city, 300, ooo 
Fine flour, 95,000 cantara, | 300,000 
For the land and fea troops, 120,000 
Charity-ſchools and convents, 1, 200, ooo 


Per annum, 2, 830, ooo 
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Horned cattle, 2 5,000 
Sorrento calves, 3,000 
Hogs, between the market and other 

places, 45,000 
Eggs from the neighbourhood, beſides 

what are produced in the city, 60,0c0 

per diem. 
Oil, ſtars of ten and one-third rotoli 

each, 600,000 
There is in the kingdom of Naples a fund of 
more than fifty millions of ducats belonging to 
the exchequer, duties, and other public effects. 
It ought to be converted into a public bank, 
bearing proper intereſt ; but, inſtead thereof, 
the produce is in a great meaſure abſorbed by 
the ſalaries and peculation of the ſubaltern 
financiers, to the great diſadvantage of the 
public. 

According to the beſt-authenticated accounts, 
the current coin of the kingdom of Naples, in 
gold, ſilver, and braſs, is between eight and 
nine millions of ducats; which is not ſufficient 

| | for 
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for the circulation of a very extenſive com- 
merce: for although the notes of ſeven public 
banks, eſtabliſhed in the city of Naples, cir- 
culate even down to the value of the ſmalleſt 
ſums, yet the equivalent is paid into theſe 
banks by the proprietors, or by - creditors, in 
money, as into bankers hands in London, with- 


put any allowance of intereſt: and therefore 


this mode of payment only ſerves for the readier 


diſpatch of bufineſs, and ſaving of ſome trouble, 
but does not increaſe the circulation; nor is 
there any paper iſſued out that bears a pre- 
mium. | 

All bills of exchange, court tranſactions, 
civil, military, eccleſiaſtical, and mercantile pay- 
ments, are made either by bank-bills, called 
fedi de credito, or by drafts on the ſaid banks, 
explaining the cauſes at length of the ſaid pay- 
ments; for which reaſon no receipts are taken. 
The perſon who is in poſſeſſion of a bank-bill 
or draft, is in rigour obliged to paſs it as his 
own in the ſpace of twenty-four hours ; other- 


wiſe, 
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wiſe; ſhould the bank fail, the holder of the 
bank-bill has no redreſs againſt the perſon who 
paid it him. In this century there has been an 
inſtance of the failure of a bank, viz. that of 
L'Annunziata. There is a law ſtill exiſting, 
though not enforced, which declares, that no 
payment above fix ducats ſhall be valid, unleſs 
made by one of the banks. Theſe banks are at 
preſent ſeven in number, viz. S. Giacomo, 
8. Eligio, S. Salvatore, Poveri, Pieta, Spirito 
Santo, and Popolo. They ſerve as public de- 
poſitories of money: more or leſs they all take 
in pawns to an immenſe value, at ſtated in- 
tereſts, and lend money alſo upon proper ſecu- 
rity of lands, houſes, &c. 

There is a company of aſſurance, with a jus 
privativum, which is contrary to the intereſt of 
commerce. The profits of this affociation, in 
the firſt ten years after its inſtitution, were up- 
wards of ten per cent. and at the end of the 
next five years, in 1766, roſe to twenty per 
cent, It would therefore be an adyantage for 


the 
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the ſtate if the number of inſurance-offices were 
increaſed, as the gains on the whole, though 
diviced, would increaſe alſo. The riſk begins 
from the moment the goods are put on board, 
and continues till the arrival of the ſhip, and her 


total diſcharge of the goods, which is a good cuſ- 


tom for the inſured. 


MzgcnanDiss imported into NayLes. 


From England Woollen goods of all ſorts, 
ſilk and worſted ſtockings, hats, tanned hides, 
lead, tin, pepper, hardware, linens, handker- 
chiefs, fans, canes, gums, dying woods, drugs, 
watches, clocks, mathematical inſtruments, 
houſehold furniture, falt cod, pilchards, her- 
rings, coffee, tea, cocoa, ſugar, and occaſion- 
ally callicoes and Faſt India goods. 

Holland—Cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, pep- 
per, medicinal drugs from the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, fine cloths, particularly the black, called 
Segovia, linen for ſhirts and other uſes, muſlins, 


chintz, 
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chintz, callicoes, ſeveral ſorts of cocoa, whale- 
bone, tobacco, filk ſtuffs, and velvet, 

France—An immenſe quantity of ſugar, in- 
digo, coffee, dying-woods, verdigreaſe, Levant 
drugs, cocoa, hardware, filk ſtuffs, gold and 
ſilver, ſays of Le Mans, du roy, cloths of El- 
beuf, and all forts of women's apparel. 

Spain—Sugar, cochineal, dying woods, cocoa, 
hides ſalted and in the hair, medicinal Ameri- 
can drugs, Jeſuits bark, ſalſapariglia, jalap, 
balſam of Peru, hippecacuana, cloths of divers 
ſorts, wine, tobacco, ſnuff of Seville and Ha- 
vanna, lead, gun-barrels, honey, &c. 

Portugal—Brazil ſugars, tobacco, cocoa of 
Maringan, drugs, hides, &c. 

Venice—Books; cordavans, looking-plaſles, 
chryſtals and glaſſes of all ſorts, luſtres, coach 
and window glaſſes, Padua cloths, called Vene- 
tian ſays, for the conſumption of the pro- 
vinces, fine Verona cloths, equal to Engliſh 
ſcarlet, ſtockings, caps made of wool, fine hats 


uſed in the provinces, wax candles, white loaf 


ſugar, 
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ſugar, fine linen, medicinal and Levant drugs, 
all ſorts of paints, ſublimate, cinnabar, quick- 
ſilver, turpentine, dragon's blood, copper, iron 
of divers ſorts of the manufactures of Germany 
and Breſcia, excellent 3 much uſed in the 
provinces. 

Genoa American goods 2 the Spaniſh 
main and the Portugueſe Eaſt Indies, velvets, 
iron in great quantity, nails, ordinary hats, wax 
from Tunis and the African coaſt. 

Leghorn—AII ſorts of goods, at ſecond hand, 
from the Levant, Barbary wools, linens of 

Egypt, wax, and many ſilk manufactures. 
Peterſburg—Hides, wax, iron, furs, &c. 

Sardinia—An immenſe quantity of tunny fiſh, 
and white cheeſe. | 

Germany——Silefa linens of all ſorts, white 
and painted, iron of divers manufactures, vi- 
triol of Hungary, chryſtals of Bohemia, large 
glaſſes for coaches and windows, hats and 
goods of the new Vienna fabrick, turpentine, 
quickſilver, hardware, manufactures of Oſna- 

burg 


1 


burg and Nuremberg, copper, tin plates, boards, 
cloth, &c. 

The duties in general upon goods imported 
into the city of Naples amount to about twen- 
ty-five per cent. upon the cuſtomhouſe eſtima- 
tion, paying ſo much per ounce ad valorem ; 
which ounce is regulated at fix ducats value, 
Sugars and wax, by the new impoſitions, pay 
Forty or fifty per cent. upon the market price, 
The duty upon ſugar produces about eighty 
thouſand ducats annually. 


SECTION VIII. 


2 NG received an invitation 
28th. to be preſent at the opening of 

ſome lately-diſcovered rooms at Stabia, I went 
thither with a party. On our way we viſited 
Herculaneym and Pompeii*. We then tra- 


*I ſhall reſerve for the third volume what I have to 
ſay concerning them. 0 
| verſed 
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verſed the rich plain that lies between Veſuvius 
and the Sorrentine branch of the Appennines, 
and came by a gentle aſcent to the excava- 
tions. Stabia was a long ſtring of country 
houſes, rather than a town; for it had been de- 
ſtroyed by Sylla, and before the reign of Titus, 
all its rebuilt edifices were overturned by an 
earthquake. In the cataſtrophe of ſeventy-nine, 
the wind blowing furiouſly from the north, 
brought the aſhes of Veſuvius upon it; all the 
country was covered with cinders and rapilli, 
or ſmall pumice-ſtones, many yards deep. 
Towns, houſes, and trees, were buried, and 
their fituations remained marked in the plain 
by hillocks like barrows. Stabia, though ſix 
miles from the mountain, was overwhelmed 
and loſt, till it was caſually diſcovered about 
twenty-eight years ago. The earthquake had 
ſo damaged the buildings, that none of them 


can be preſerved; and therefore, as ſoon as 


every thing curious is taken out, the pits are 
filled up again. The aſhes penetrated into 
ſt 
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all parts, and conſumed every thing that was 
. combuſtible. 

On our arrival, the workmen began to break 
into the ſubterraneous rooms, and, as the ſoil 
is all a crumbling cinder, very little labour 
was requiſite to clear them, When opened, the 
apartments preſented us with the ſhattered walls, 
daubed rather than painted with gaudy colours 
in compartments, and ſome birds and animals 
in the cornices, but in a coarſe ſtyle, as indeed | 


are all the paintings of Stabia. In a torner, 
we found the braſs hinges and lock of a trunk; 
near them, part of the contents, viz. ivory 
flutes in pieces, ſome coins, braſs rings, ſcales, 
ſteel- yards, and a very elegant filver ſtatue of 
Bacchus, about two inches high, repreſented 
with a crown of vine leaves, buſkins, and the 
horn of plenty. 

The brow of this hill affords a rich and varied 
proſpect towards Veſuvius and the gulf. 

The company returned to Naples ; but I re- 
mained all night at Torre della Nunziata, a 

Vor. I. = large 
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large village belonging to the princes of Valle 
and Dentici, and a hoſpital. It was of little 
note while the high road from Naples paſſed | 
between Veſuvius and Nola, the communication 
by land along the ſhore being impeded by re- 
peated eruptions. All that tract was for many 
ages one dark foreſt, ſucceffively conſumed by 
fiery torrents, and ſpringing up again upon the 
old cooled lavas. As ſoon as a road was opened 
over Herculaneum, the Torre became populous. 
A manufacture of fire-arms was eſtabliſhed here 
by the preſent King of Spain, who attempted 

to introduce ſeveral others into the kingdom; 
but every branch that required nicety, patience, 
and fine touches, failed : that of arms ſucceeded 
wonderfully ; and, in three years, the German 
artificers, he had ſent for to inſtruct his ſub- 


jects, returned to their own country: for their 


pupils were become as ſkilful as themſelves. 
Early next morning, I hired a fix-oared barge, 


and rowed along the coaſt, We paſſed before 
the iſland of Revigliano, a fine object, that has 
| been 
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been introduced into many pictures. My firſt 
ſtation was Caſtelamare di Stabia, a long town 
lying at the bottom of the bay, ſheltered to the 
ſouth by high mountains, that come ſo near the 
water edge, as to leave only a very narrow {lip 
for the buildings, many of which are boldly and 
beautifully placed on the lower points of the 
hills. The King has a charming villa above 
the city, formerly a farm of the Jeſuits. The 
port is ſmall and entirely artificial, more fre- 
quented by Latin fail-barks than ſhips. This 
place roſe by the ruin of the inland towns. In 
1654, the French, under the Duke of Guiſe, 
took it by ſtorm, and- meant to puſh their con- 
queſts from hence into the heart of the kingdom. 
Their hopes were ſoon blaſted by a defeat on 
the banks of the Sarno, which obliged them to 
reimbark, and abandon even Caſtelamare, but 
not before they had ſtripped it of every thing 
valuable. I continued my courſe weſtward under 
a bold ſhore : new beauties of landſcape opened 
upon meat the doubling ofevery promontory. The 
K 2 firſt 
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firſt change of ſcene was to an uninhabited foreſt, 


where white cliffs riſe perpendicular out of the 


deep blue waters: behind them, lofty moun- 
tains overgrown with wood. Theſe rocks are 
calcareous, and furniſh Naples with lime. The 
ſtones are burnt in the creeks, and the fire ſup- 
plied with faggots cut in the hills, and flung 
down on ropes. Along the ſhore are many ſtrong 
fulphureous ſprings. | 
Vico was my next ſtage: a little city, ina 
delightful poſition, on the brow of a hill, 
backed by an amphitheatre of mountains, The 
ſtrata of theſe eminences incline contrary ways 
to one centrical point, as if there had originally 
exiſted a fimilar maſs in the centre, torn aſunder 
and ſwallowed up by one of thoſe ſhocks, which 
muſt have often overturned this unſtable country. 
Charles the Second and Joan the Firſt raiſed 
Vico out of obſcurity, on account of the charms 
they found in its ſituation. 
On doubling the next projecting zocks, we 
entered the ſpacious bay of Sorrento, three 
miles 
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miles wide. A ſemicircular chain of woody 
mountains incloſes a rich and beautiful plain, 
rather ſloping towards the ſea, full of white 
buildings peeping out of the groves. This 
half- moon terminates in a ſtraight line to the 
ſea, by a bold coaſt of black perpendicular 
rocks. It probably formed a portion of a circle, 
half of which broke off and ſunk into the waves. 
This 1 believe to have been the caſe, and that 
the whole was once the crater of a volcano. 
All the ſoil of the plain is cineritious, and its 
rocks a ſtrong blue lava, except near the eaſt 
end, where they are. of a ſofter piperino kind. 
The encircling mountains are compoſed of re- 
gular calcareous layers, that do not join or in- 
termix in the leaſt with the others, but are 
broken off abruptly all round, as if a place had 
been ſcooped out for the reception of the he- 
terogeneous maſs, riſing ſuddenly out of the 
boſom of the earth or waters. Many of theſe 
limeſtone rocks are twiſted, as it were, into 


ropes, exactly in the ſame manner as ſome 
K 3 Ve- 
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Veſuvian lavas : they have beſides ſo many pe- 
culiarities; that correſpond with thoſe of the 
productions of burning mountains, that were it 
not directly repugnant to the common ſyſtems 
of philoſophy, which decide all calcareous ſub- 
ſtances to be a ſediment of the ocean, I ſhould 
be tempted to believe, that fire had a greater 
ſhare in the formation of theſe rocks than is ge- 
nerally allowed. The materials of the lower 
grounds are beyond doubt volcanical ; however, 
I an confident that, as yet, we are but imper- 
fectly acquainted with the powers of fire, and 
the metamorphoſes it is capable of producing. 
As we have diſcovered, that the fumes of ſul- 
phur and vitriol can change hard black lava into 
ſoft white clay, perhaps we may find out, that 
ſome other operation of natural chemiſtry can 
convert ſubſtances into limeſtone. 

I landed at Sorrento, a city placed on the 
very brink of the ſteep rocks that overhang the 
bay, in a moſt enchanting ſituation. It contains 
fifteen thouſand inhabitants, half the popula- 

N tion 
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tion of the whole plain. The ſtreets are narrow; 
but this is no inconvenience in a warm climate, 
where carriages are not uſed, nor any communi- 
cation with the metropolis practicable by land. Of 
all the places in the kingdom, this is bleſt with 
the moſt delightful climate. It was renowned 
for it, in ancient times: Silius Italicus extols its 
ſoft and wholeſome zephyrs *. At preſent, it 
enjoys ſhady groves, excellent water, fruit, fiſh, 
milk, butter, the fineſt veal in the world, good 
wine, and almoſt every neceſſary of life at an 
eaſy rate. Mountains ſcreen it from the hot 
autumnal blaſts. . The temper of the inhabi- 
tants is ſaid to reſemble the climate in mildneſs. 
A few inſcriptions and reſervoirs of water are 
all the remnants of antiquity it can ſhew. It de- 
rives its name from the reſidence or worſhip of 
the Syrens T. In this bay, the Prince of Sa- 
lerno, ſon to Charles the Firſt, was, in 1283, 


* Zephyro Surrentum molle ſalubri, 
+ Surenetum. 


K4. taken 
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taken priſoner by Lauria, the admiral of Peter 
of Aragon, a naval victory that inſured the 
poſſeſſion of Sicily to the conquerors. Here 
Torquatus Taſſo drew his firſt breath in 1 544: 
a bard undoubtedly intitled to rank in the 
foremoſt line of modern poets, notwithſtanding 
the ſarcaſm of Boileau *, who, from his ignor- 
ance of the Italian language, and the coldneſs 
of his heart, was a very improper judge of the 
flights of genius. In 1558, the Turks ſacked 
this city, and carried off twelve thouſand cap- 
tives; but, preferring money to ſuch a quan- 
tity of ſlaves, they ſent to Naples to aſk a 
ranſom. Diſtruſt, conſternation, or inſenſibi- 
lity, cauſed their offer to be rejected, and the 
inf dels failed away with their priſoners. Soon 
after, by an act of generoſity ſcarcely to be pa- 
ralleled in any hiſtory, the remaining Sorren- 
tines ſold their lands and goods, and redeemed 


» It clinquant du Taſſe à tout lor de Virgile. 
Prefers Taſſo's tinſel to Virgil's gold. 
their 
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| their fellow-citizens, Had ſuch an effort been 
made by Greeks or Romans, it would have been 
a 'common-place example for ſchool-boys, and 
every diſſertator, ancient and modern, would 
have enlarged with enthuſiaſm on this trait of 
heroiſm ; but at Sorrento it is ſcarcely remem- 
bered, and, I believe, it is entirely forgotten in 
the reſt of the kingdom. 

On the twenty-eighth, I continued my coaſt- 
ing voyage to Capo di Terra, or Puolo, the 
point that divides the bay of Sorrento from that 
of Maſſa n. Here are the ruins of a villa 
mentioned in Statius's Sylvæ: it belonged to 
Pollius Fzlix, whoſe name is ſtill preſerved in 
the modern appellation. I admired the exact- 
neſs with which the poet has deſcribed the 
ſpot; for however altered and disfigured the 
minuter features may be, the great outlines of 
the place are ſtill diſcernible, On the very 


* Eſt inter notos Syrenum nomine muros, 
_ - Saxaque Tyrrhenz templis ornata Minervz, 
extre- 
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extremity of the Cape, impending over the 
ſea, ſtands a row of vaulted chambers, before 
which appear the veſtiges of a portico *, or 
hall. Its form is that of an obtuſe angle. Theſe 
rooms commanded a double view ; one of Sor- 
rento and Veſuvius; the + other, of Naples t, 
Puzzoli, and Iſchia F. Part of the painting 
remains upon the walls. Behind theſe build- 
ings, the promontory narrows into an iſthmus, 
pierced in the middle with a deep round baſon, 
into which the ſea has acceſs by a paſſage under 
the rocks. As the waves have no force left 


when they enter it, and its opening is ſurrounded 
by ruins, this was no doubt the fituation of the 


* Per obliquas erepit porticus arces 
Urbis opus, longoque domat ſaxa aſpera dorſo. 
+ Una Diztis : 
Parthenopen directo limite ponti. 
7} Ingerit 
Celſa Dicarchæi ſpeculatrix villa profundi. 


$ Hæc videt Inarimen, illi Prochyta aſpera paret. | 
| baths, 
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baths . Three arched conduits brought freſh 
water to them + from a large reſervoir at the 
foot of the mountain; high rocks, covered 
with olive-trees, defend } this place from the 
boiſterous ſcirocco, and boats find a ſafe 
retreat in a circular creek, which divides the 
cape into two peninſulas 8d. From hence I 
failed along the woody coaſt of Maſſa, a dio- 
ceſe without a town; for all the dwelling-houſes 
are diſperſed in ſmall cluſters along the verdant 
declivity. We lay upon our oars a few hours 


* Gemina teſtudine fumant 
Balnea. 
| + E terris occurrit dulcts amaro 
Nympha mari. 
Monti intervenit imum ; 
Littus et in terras ſcopulis pendentibus exit. 
$ Placido lunata receſſu, 
Hinc atque hinc curvas prorumpunt æquora rupes— 
Ponunt hic laſſa furorem 
Iquora. 
Nulloque tumultu 
Stagna modeſta jacent. 
to 
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to take ſome refreſhment, and then ſailed to Na- 
| ples, where we arrived by moonlight. The 
evening was warm and mild, and the ſea 
ſmooth as glaſs ; the lights of the fiſh-markets 
reflected on its ſurface, formed a moſt ſplendid 
illumination. | 


JOUR- 


(141) 


IO URN E 3 
FROM 


NAPLES To TARANTO. 


— 


SECTION H. 


N the twelfth of April 1777, I ſet out 
with S. T. G. from Naples by the Porta 
Capuana. We rode our own horſes, but had a 
Chaiſe to carry our baggage and ourſelves oc- 
cafionally. A. broad avenue of poplars renders 
this outlet more regular than any other. On 

the left hand are the aqueducts that convey 
water to the city, and ſupply ſeveral fountains 
| erected 
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| erected by the Viceroys, in the laſt century, 
for ornament and the relief of travellers. Above 
is a beautiful ridge of woody hills, called I! 
Campo di Lautrec, from Odet de Foix, Ma- 
rechal de Lautrec, who, in 1528, at the head 
of the French army, invaded the kingdom of 
Naples, ſubdued the northern provinces, and 
drove the Imperialiſts into the capital. On the 
twenty-ninth of April, he pitched his camp on 
this eminence, and by his approach threw the 
Neapolitans into the utmoſt conſternation. 
Their terrors redoubled on the failure of their 
uſual miracle, the liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius ; a diſappointment, in their opi- 
nion, the certain forerunner of ſome weighty 
| calamity. The horrors of famine ſoon began 
to be ſeverely felt in ſo populous a town, and 
the diftreſs was enhanced by the enemy's break- 
ing down the aqueducts; but what was intended 
for its ruin proved its ſalvation, and the con- 
trivance turned againſt the befiegers : for the 
waters, thus diverted from their channel, and 
| obſtructed 
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obſtructed in their paſſage, ran waſte over the 
low grounds, ſtagnated in pools, and, through 
the exceſſive heat of the ſeaſon, corrupted. The 
putrefaction was accelerated by the fermentation 
of a great quantity of corn, which Virticillo, a 
famous outlaw, purpoſely threw into the ditches 
as he paſſed along with a ſupply of proviſions 
for the city. From the malignant vapours ex- 
haled by theſe putrid ſwamps, a peſtilential 
diſeaſe aroſe, which, in a ſhort time, deſtroyed 
the greateſt part of the French army, and, 
on the fifteenth of Auguſt, died their brave 
commander. His remains were interred under 
his own tent, the fiege was raiſed, moſt of the 
French that ſurvived the contagion were taken 
or put to the ſword, and few eſcaped to carry an 
account of the cataſtrophe to their own country. 

The ſuperſtitious Italians looked upon this de- 
ſtruction of the French as a puniſhment in- 
flicted by Heaven and announced by the obdu- 
racy of the blood of St. Januarius, for their 
having been the means ſome years before of 


ſpreading 
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ſpreading a moſt loathſome and cruel diſeaſe 
over the face of Europe. This tremendous 
ſcourge of debauchery is ſuppoſed to have been 
imported by the companions of Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus from the Caribbee iſlands, where it 
was an aboriginal malady; they introduced it 
into Naples, where, in 1495, the troops of Charles 
the VIIIth, King of France, received the infec- 
tion, and in their return communicated the in- 
fernal poiſon to all the countries they paſſed 
through. But authors differ in their opinions 
concerning the introduction of this diſorder; 
ſome incline to give it an Eaſtern or Egyptian, 
not an American origin, and ground. their no- 
tion upon the inſcription of a tomb in the 
church of S. Maria del Popolo at Rome “. 
This monument is erected to the memory of a 
noble Roman, who died peſte inguinarid in 148 5, 


* Marco Antonii equitis Romani filio ex nobili Alberto- 
num familia corpore animoque inſigni, qui annum agens 
xxx peſte inguinaria interiit an. ſalutis Chriſtianæ 
MCCCCLXXXYV. die xxii Julii hæredes B. M. P. 

which 
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which is ſix years before Columbus's return from 
the New World. The difficulty lies in proving 
this peſtis inguinaria to be really the diſeaſe in 
queſtion, and not a plague that had its ulcer in 
the groin, as others have theirs under the arm, 
in the fide, or elſewhere; for it is an obſerva- 
tion made by many medical practitioners in the 
Levant, that each plague throws out its mortal 
tumour in one particular part of the body upon 
all patients. If this ſentiment of the lues com- 
ing from the Eaſt were incontrovertible, it would 
follow, that to all the accumulated horrors of 
tyranny, rapine, and murder, exerciſed by the 
Europeans upon the innocent Americans, we 
might add the introduction of a fatal and loath- 
ſome diſeaſe, which completed the deſolation of 
that continent, by deſtroying the few wretches 
their ſword had ſpared. 

On the declivity ſtands the church of Santa 
Maria del Pianto, or of Tears, erected over the 
mouth of ſome deep excavations, where the 
bodies of many thouſand perſons, carried off by 

Vol. I. I a plague 
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a plague in 1656, were brought in carts from 
Naples, and walled up. This peſtilenee far ex- 
ceeded in devaſtation that of 1528 ; for, in the 
ſpace of fix months, it diſpatched 400,000 peo- 
ple in the kingdom of Naples, although the 
provinces of Farther Calabria and Otranto eſ- 
caped the infection. | 

An avenue of cypreſſes, ſloping up the hill, 
gloomily points out the Campo Santo, or Ce- 
metery of the Hoſpital for Incurables. It 
ſtands loftily, and remote from all habitations - 
of the living, and is moſt admirably contrived 
for its melancholy purpoſes. Divine ſervice is 
performed under a ſpacious portico at the en- 
trance, and a high wall incloſes a flagged court, 
about two hundred and ſixty feet ſquare. Under 
it are three hundred and ſixty-five very deep 
vaults hewn in the rock, one of which is in its 
turn opened each day of the year, to receive the 
bodies of ſuch as died the preceding evening in 
the hoſpital. The firſt tenants of this repoſitory 
were the wretches who periſhed in the great 


famine 
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famine in 1764. The tufa, of which the rocks 
of all theſe hills are compoſed, has a moſt 
powerful drying quality, and ſoon parches up 

the corpſes that are conſigned to its boſom. 
At the diſtance of one mile from Naples, we 
paſſed by the ruins. of Poggio Reale, a villa 
built by Alphonſus the Second, while Duke of 
Calabria. He cauſed to be painted in the apart- 
ments the principal occurrences of his father's 
reign, and took great delight in embelliſhing 
this palace, which, nevertheleſs, does not ap- 
pear to have been poſſeſſed of any natural beau- 
ties worth cheriſhing. It was vilely ſituated at 
the foot of the hills, on the very. edge of the 
marſhes that lie between Naples and Veſuvius. 
The waters of the Sebeto, an inſignificant 
brook, dignified with the title of river, make 
theſe lands extremely fruitful, and proper for 
kitchen · ſtuff; but in ſummer aguiſh, and dan- 
gerous to inhabit. In ancient times it may 
have been more conſiderable, and received many 
ſupplies, which the eruptions of Veſuvius have 
L 2 | dried 
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dried up or turned off; but its ſize has long 
been very trifling. Boccaccio, who ſaw it in 
the days of King Robert, pleaſantly ſtyles it a 
rivers... | F 
Quanto ricco donor, tanto povero acgue, 
As rich as it is in fame, ſo poor is it in water. 

We ſoon after left the hilly grounds, to deſcend 
into the immenſe plains of Nola, one entire 
grove of tall elms and poplars, planted in rows 
to ſupport the vines growing at their feet, and 
ſtretching their branches from tree to tree in 
beautiful garlands. Between the lines, the huſ- 
| bandman ſows corn and pulſe without any fal- 
low; and, to prevent the land from being ex- 
hauſted, raiſes early crops of lupins and beans, 
which he hoes up before they fructify, and buries 
for manure. The harrowing and rolling is per- 
formed by oxen. This ſcene for a while aſtoniſhes 
and fills the eye; but, from the extent of the plan- 
tation, the ſameneſs of objects, and the total ex- 


cluſion of all proſpect, it ſoon becomes unplea- 
ſant and fatiguing. The ſoil is a ſandy. volcanic 
; loam, 
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5 loam, in a high degree rich and vegetative. 


The cloſe ſhade of ſo much wood preſerves it 
in a due ſtate of moiſture, without which its 
fertility would be greatly diminiſhed by the heat 
of the climate; but this ſhade gives the whole 
country a diſagreeable damp ſmell. 

Near a village called Ciſterna, we found ma- 
ſons at work in a quarry of dark. blue lava, ſimi- 
lar to the pavement of Naples. This place is 
exactly ſituated ſo as to have Monte Somma in 
a line between it and the cone of Veſuvius, of 
which nothing appears but the column of ſmoke: 
a clear proof, that theſe. layers of lava cannot 
have run out of the preſent crater, as the height 
of the ridge of Somma would prevent any matter 
from being poured over it, unleſs the actual 
volcano firſt filled up and levelled to the brim 
the intermediate valley, called Atrio del Ca- 
vallo. Every naturaliſt, that is not blinded 
by the prejudices of ſome ſyſtem formed in his 
cloſet, and implicitly adhered to in all his re- 
ſearches, muſt allow, that it is impoſſible to 


1 account 
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account for theſe quarries, without ſuppoſing 
. Somma to have been, in former ages, one of I 
the fides of a much larger yolcano than the 


— —ñꝓũ —— 


preſent ignivomous mountain; and that, upon 
the falling · in of that enormous maſs, ſubſequent 
eruptions muſt, out of one of the ſides, have 
heaved up Veſuvius as we now behold it. 


SECTION X. 


E turned off to the left, to ſee Nola, a 
city that affords little ſcope for obſerva- 


tion, as the ruins of its ancient edifices are al- 
moſt obliterated. Nothing remains of the two 
amphitheatres but ſome brick walls, the marble 
caſing having been taken away by an Earl of. 
Nola to build his palace. | 

Some anecdotes render its hiſtory intereſting. 


It experienced all the horrors of war from the 
army 
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army of Spartacus, who, in the 680th year of 
Rome, took it by ſurprize, and exerciſed un- 
heard-of barbarities upon the inhabitants. Au- 
guſtus died here at the age of ſeventy-five years, 
ſaid to have been poiſoned in a,diſh of figs by 
Livia, upon his betraying a return of tenderneſs 
towards his own family ; but, methinks, old 
age and infirmities were ſufficient cauſes for the 
death of a man worn out with the fatigue of a 
long reign over a nation of conquerors, whom 
his cruelty and policy had reduced, from the 
haughtieſt of republicans, to the moſt abject 
ſlaves that ever crouched beneath the iron rod 
of deſpotiſm. His faithful friend and fortu- 
nate general, Marcus Agrippa, was ſurpriſed 
by death a few years before him in the ſame 
place. 


Saint Paulinus, a native of Bourdeaux, died 


Biſhop of Nola in 431. He was an ingenious 
poet, and had been Conſul, He is ſaid to have 
been the inventor of bells by the Nolans, wo 
arrogate to themſelves the merit of having fur- 
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niſhed ſociety with this uſeful inſtrument : but 
I rather ſuppoſe him to have been the firſt who 
introduced them into churches, and hung them 
up in ſteeples, for the purpoſe of ſummoning 
the faithful to prayers. Before his time, Chriſ- 
tians made uſe of wooden rattles, ſacra ligna, 


to call the congregation together, no bells being 


allowed by government to a proſcribed ſect. 
The ancients had bells both for prophane and 
ſacred ſervice, Polybius mentions them ; and we 
learn by a tale-in Strabo, that market-time was 
announced by them *. 


Pliny aſſures us, that the tomb of Porſena, 
King of Tuſcany, was hung round with bells, 


* He relates, that at Jaſſicum, a muſician, who had 
drawn a great crowd of auditors about him, was ſuddenly 
deſerted by them all, except one man, who was rather 
hard of hearing. The performer paid him a compliment 
upon his taſte for harmony, which detained him after the 
ſound of the bells had cauſed all the reſt of the auditory to 
quit the place. What! (ſays the deaf man) bas the bell 
« rung? then the fill-market is open, and I muſt run 
$* away too.“ el | 


and 
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and'the Lebetes of the temple of Dodona were 
certainly a ſpecies of them. The hour of bathe 
ing was made known at Rome by the ſound of 
a bell ; the night-watchman carried one, and it 
ſerved to call up the ſervants in great houſes. 
Sheep had them tied about their necks to 
frighten away wolves, or rather by way of 
amulet. In our days, this cuſtom, like many 
other ethnic ones, ſerves as a wild ſtock to graft 
a deyout ceremony upon. Bells are now placed 
under the protection of St. Anthony and others, 
bleſſed and flung round the necks of cattle and 
ſheep, to preſerve them from epidemical diſor- 
ders. Shepherds alſo think the ſound pleaſes 
the beaſt, and makes it eat its meat with more 
chearfulneſs and benefit; at leaſt, this facilitates 
the finding of thoſe who have ſtrayed from their 
paſture. 

We are told by Lucian, that the prieſts of 
the Syrian goddeſs had bells, which they tin- 
gled by way of awaking the charity of bigots. 
I have ſeen many counterparts of theſe beggars 


1 
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in Italy, hermits and mendicant friars, who warn 
you with a bell, that they are about to make a 
demand upon your purſe. - 

Zonaras writes, that criminals going to exe- 
- cution had a bell tied to them, to give notice to 
all paſſengers, that no one might unawares croſs 
their way, and by the accidental touching of 
them become unclean. This ſuperſtition may 
be the real origin of the cuſtom in England of 
pariſh-bells ringing while a malefactor is on his 
way. to the gallows; though it is generally ſup- 
poſed to be meant as a fignal to all hearers, 
admoniſhing them to pray for the paſſing ſoul. 
Moſt of our religious practices date higher than 
we are willing to allow; and, at all events, I 
cannot be blamed for hazarding an opinion, 
which, by ſhewing the cuſtom to be of heathen- 
iſh extraction, tends in ſome degree to relieve 
many tender conſciences, who daily lament, that 


ſo many relicks of popery are ſuffered to ſubſiſt 
in this Proteſtant country. 


Ac» 
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According to Suetonius, Auguſtus having 
built, on the edge of the Capitoline hill, a 
temple to Jupiter the Thunderer, where he was 
remarkably conftant in his devotions, dreamt 
that the Capuroline Jupiter appeared to him, and 
chid him for debauching all his votaries from 
him; and that he had anſwered the god by de- 
claring, He had placed the Thunderer ſo near 
only by way of porter. In order to make good 
the aſſertion, the ſuperſtitious Emperor fixed 
bells under the roof of the new temple, within 
reach of the door. We may infer from hence, 
that ſtrangers rang for admittance at the gates 
of grandees in thoſe days, juſt as they do in 
ours *. | 

| Giordano 

* Bells appear to have derived their Latin appellations 
of Nola and Campana from this city and its province, either 
on account of its mines of copper (if any ſuch there 
were), the celebrity of its founderies, or the expertneſs of 
its bell-caſters, Quintilian is the firſt author that makes 


uſe of the term Nola ; before him, Tintinnabulum was the 
common 


— —— 
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- Giordano Bruni, born at Nola in the fixteenth 


; century, made a great noiſe in the theological - 


world, by means of a ſmall book, mentioned 
with contempt by the Spectator, who, in his 
389th number, gives an account of it, This 
pamphlet, under the title of Spaccio della beftia 
trionfante, treats all religions equally as human 
inventions; laughs at miracles and reyelations 
as ſo many impoſtures rendered miſchievous by 
the arts of an intereſted prieſthood : it declares 


the plain law of nature to be the only rule of 


life worthy to be followed by a being endued 
with reaſon ; befides many other opinions, which 
the whole church of Chriſt holds in utter abhor- 
rence, and unanimouſly anathematizes. Bruni 


common name ; and in St, Jerome's time was the firſt ap- 
pearance of the word Campana. 


The modern Nolans can boaſt of little ſkill in the found- 


ing art ; and, indeed, a good ring of bells is a thing un- 
thought-of in the kingdom: it does not enter the head 
of a Neapolitan, that any ſkill can be required in a bell- 
ringer. | 


reſided 
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refided long at the court of Queen Elizabeth, 
under the protection of ſeveral great men; but 
venturing back to Italy in 1600, was ſeized by 


the inquiſition, and burnt at Venice. 


It is impoſſible to aſcertain who were the firft 
people that ſettled at Nola; but its coins prove 
it to have been at one time inhabited by Greeks. 
They differ in nothing but the 3 from thoſe 
of ancient Naples *. 

Nola ſeems to have been a city of conſequence 


under the firſt Emperors, and to have had a na- 


vigable cut that communicated with the Sarno, 
or the ſea, What makes this idea leſs paradoxi- 
cal is, that anchors, rings, and other appurte- 
nances of navigation, have been dug up near the 


town. Veſuvius has overwhelmed ſo many more 


conſiderable objects, that it ought not to excite 


* Numm, Nol.—1. Caput Dianz,—Minotaurus gra · 
diens victoria ſupervolitante NQAAINN, Arg, Ex Cimel, 
meo. | 

2. Caput Palladis galeatum cum lauro et noctua.— Mi - 


notaurus ſub, E. NMAAINN— Er. 
| . much 
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much wonder, if, at this day, all traces are 
loſt of any ſuch canal; but, perhaps, theſe 
fragments of ſhipping ought to be aſcribed to 
thoſe very remote ages, in which the ſea flowed 
up to the foot of the Apennine, and ſpread it- 
ſelf over the whole intermediate plain. 

This lordſhip was included in the grants made 
by Charles of Anjou to Guy * de Montfort, the 


companion of his victories, and one of the ſons 


of our famous Earl of Leiceſter. His only 
daughter married Raymond Orfino, the firſt of | 
that illuſtrious Roman family that ſettled in the 
kingdom of Naples, where his. poſterity after- 
wards became Princes of Taranto and Salerno, 


* This Guy was the man, who, in revenge of his fa- 
ther's death, murdered Henry, ſon of the King of the Ro- 
mans, in the church of Viterbo. After a ſhort retreat from 
court, and a mock penance, he was reſtored to favour by 
Charles, whoſe character ſuffered much in the. opinion of 
all good men for this partiality to an aſſaſſin, Guy was at 


| laſt taken priſoner in a ſea-fight by the Aragoneſe, and caſt 


into a dungeon, where he died. 


and 
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and ſtill remain Dukes of Gravina. Orſo Orfini, 
Earl of Nola, made a great figure in the wars 
between the Kings of the Aragonian line and 
their Barons. His branch failed in 1 533; and 
fince that time this honour has remained veſted 
In the crown. . 


SECTION XI. 


E joined the road again at a village be- 

longing to the Albertini. It is called 
Cimitile, by corruption from Cœmeterium, the 
real name, which it received from a great nume 
ber of martyrs buried here in the ſuffering ages 
of Chriſtianity. Here begins the road through 
the mountains into Puglia, opened in 1593, and 
repaired by the preſent King of Spain. The 
late learned Canon Mazzocchi compoſed elabo- 
rate Latin epigraphes in honour of the undertak- 
ing, which are placed upon ſcreens or pieces 
of wall ornamented in a very bad taſte, 


We 
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We now entered a pleaſant valley that winds 
up between hills into the very boſom of the 
Apennines. Theſe hills advance into the plain 
like bold promontories, and ſeem to indicate 
that, in ſome remote century, they were waſhed 
by the waves of the ſea, till the ſoil at their foot 
was ſo raiſed by the increaſe of marine ſubſiden- 
ces, the workings of underground fires, or the 
accumulation of cinders vomited out of Veſu- 
vius, as at length to confine the waters to the 
bounds of the preſent gulf. Cinerated ſubſtan» 
ces compoſe the interior ſtrata of theſe emi- 
nences ; but it is a debateable point, whether 
they were caſt hither in ſhowers by the neigh- 
bouring volcano, or thrown up by particular 
eruptions of their own. The ſurface is covered 
with thick woods of cheſtnut-trees, a plant I 
have obſerved to delight in this ſort of ſoil : it 
grows luxuriantly on Monte Somma, the heights 
of the Camaldoli near Naples, the Pyrenees 
near medicinal ſprings, and, in general, in the 
— of ſubterraneous fires; not to 


mention 
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mention the gigantic trees that for ages have 
darkened the ſides of Etna, 

On the ſkirts of the plain appear the caſtle 
and town of Avella, in a delightful ſituation, 
cammanding a view as far as Naples. They 
gave name to a family deſcended from the an- 
cient Dukes of Auſtria, Rinolda Avella com- 
manded the army of Charles the Second in Si- 
cily, and gained great honour by his gallant 
defence of Auguſta, In the reign of Joan the 
Firſt, the heireſs of the Avelli married into the 
houſe of Baux, or Del Balzo “. By a grant of 


* It paſſed for being a branch of the Viſigothic Balti, a 
family that boaſted of having given a long line of mo- 
narchs to the Weſtern Goths, with the formidable name of 
Alaric at the head of the liſt. The De Baux accompanied 
Charles the Firſt from Provence, where they had once poſ- 
ſeſſed an independent ſovereignty. From his liberal hand 
they received ample infeudations of the conquered coun- 
try ; but marriage proved a ſource of much greater riches, 
and enabled them to vie in wealth, rank, and power; 
with the Sanſeverini, Marſans, and Orſini. Their race 
ended with the Earl of Caſtro in Charles the Fifth's reign. 


'Vor. I. M Ferdinand 
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Ferdinand the Firſt, Avella went to Orſo Orſini, 
then paſſed through the Spinelli and Cataneo 
lines, and now gives the title of Prince to the 
family of Doria *. | 

Not far from hence are the ruins of Abella, 
a place, as Virgil informs us, celebrated for, the 
quality of its apples: 

Et quos maliferz deſpectant mcoenia Abella 7. 


Some editions read melliferæ. Either reading is 
characteriſtical; for the environs are ſtill as re- 
markable for the abundance and perfection of 
their fruit, as for the flavour of their honey. 
The ancient walls remain in many places, and 
incloſe a circuit of near three miles. In the 
middle are the fragments of an amphitheatre, 
with ſome dens and ſubſtructions. 


* The heireſs of Doria is married to Prince Colonna 
(younger brother of the Great Conſtable of Naples), who 
has taken the name of Doria, and the title of Avella. 


+ And thoſe whom the walls of apple-bearing Abella 
look down upon.“ 


At 
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At a large village, called Cardinale, we came 
to the head of the valley, and began to climb 
up a very lofty ridge; the aſcent eaſy, and the 
road good, overhung with fine woods that ſtreteh 
from the top of the mountain to the bottom, 
now and then leaving openings for bold rugged 


cliffs to riſe up in ſhaggy horror along the ſum- 


mit. Theſe mountains are rendered famous in 
Neapolitan hiſtory by the adventurous journey 
of Manfred, who, after making his eſcape from 
the Pope, wandered over theſe rocky wilder- 
neſſes, in order to penetrate into Puglia, where 
he expected to meet with partiſans; and by the 
ſtill more hazardous paſſage of René of Anjou, 
who, in the middle of winter, in the darkeſt 
night, travelled through deep ſnows and path- 


leſs foreſts, to avoid being ſtopped in his way 
to Abruzzo, where he was obliged to make his 
appearance in perſon, to rouſe Anthony Cal- 
dora, his moſt powerful adherent, from a fatal 
political lethargy. Rene was the father of Mar- 
garet, wife of our Henry the Sixth, He was 

* . 
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one of the moſt amiable of men; he not only 
patronized learning in others, but cultivated 
letters himſelf, with no contemptible ſucceſs for 
the times he lived in, when ignorance and bar- 
bariſm till reigned in France, though Petrarch 
and Boccaccio had already carried Italian lite- 
rature to a wonderful degree of perfection. Rene 
ſtruggled long with Alphonſus of Aragon before 
he gave up the conteſt; and, when deprived of 
every means of ſupporting the war, ſtill kept 
a large party together by no other tye than the 
veneration and love with which his affability, 
courage, and noble ſpirit, had inſpire all that 
approached his perſon. 

Montforte, a village with a ruinous tower, 
wildly fituated on the point of a rock, com- 
mands the paſs, and an extenſive view into the 
heart of the Principato Ultra. This infignificant 
place, from the fingular advantages of its poſi- 


tion, has more than once ſtopped whole ar- 
mies. Charles the Firſt beſtowed it on the 
Montforts, 
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Montforts, more on | account of a fimilarity of 
name, than the value of the fief. 

The deſcent on the eaſtern fide is ſhorter than 
that into Terra di Lavoro, as the plains of the 
latter lie much below the level of the valley we 
were entering. The landſcape before us was ex- 
tremely beautiful, being embelliſhed with great 
variety of culture, enlivened by the whiteneſs 


of the houſes, and the waters of the Sabato, a 


clear ſtream, that winds its way through woods 
and orchards; dark, ſolemn mountains over- 
ſhadow it on every fide, except where a large 
opening lets in a view of the diſtant hilts, and 
of the paſſage to the Adriatic. 

The Sabato takes its riſe at no great diſtance 
up the vale, from numberleſs ſprings bubbling 
up through a bed of pebbles, and running to- 
gether into a pool full of trout. The ſcenery 
round the pond, and down the courſe of this 
pleaſant rivulet, is exceedingly romantic, as the 
wild beauties of nature melt gradually into the 
more regular features of art and cultivation. 
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An avenue, near a mile in length, conducted 
us to the gates of Avellino. The trees are pop- 
lars, remarkable for their height, bulk, and 
cloſeneſs of foliage. vip 


SECTION XI. 


"HE preſent city of Avellino moſt proba- 
bly owes its foundation to the Lombards. 

The firſt of its lords that I find mentioned in 
hiſtory is Ranulph, who flouriſhed in the twelfth 
century, was a baron of mighty pbwer, and 
brother-in-law to King Roger. This alliance 
did not prevent his heading a party againſt that 
monarch, whoſe forces he defeated in ſeveral 
encounters : had not death put a ſtop to his 
progreſs, he would undoubtedly have ſtripped 
the King of many rich provinces, and formed 
to himſelf an independent ſtate, as the Pope and 
: . | the 
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- the Emperor had already granted him inveſtiture 
of the Dutchy of Puglia. Roger dell' Aquila 
was Earl of Avellino in 1160. It was granted 
by Charles the Firſt to Simon de Montfort ; but 
.he being killed in a duel by Fulk Ruffo, the 
honour returned to the crown, 

The family of Baux was afterwards — 
of it. The Filangeri had it next by a dona- 
tion from Charles the Third; and their heireſs 
having married Sergianni Caracciolo, the fa- 
mous favourite of Joan the Second, the eſtate 
came into the family of Caracciolo, in which 
it remains to this day with the title of Prince. 
However, it appears to have been forfeited, as 
Marino Caracciolo purchaſed it long after. It 
is not clear whence the Caraccioli came; nor 
can much confidence be placed in the ſtories 
promulgated by ſome authors, who make them 
out to be deſcendants of the ancient Greeks, 
Romans, or Goths. A learned friend of mine 
is of opinion, that they came firſt out of Ger- 
many with F rederick or Henry; and theſe are 
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his reaſons : They are never mentioned in any 
public tranſaction before the time of the Swa- 
bian princes. An ancient Chronicle ſays ex- 
preſsly, that the Emperor Frederick the Se- 
cond never entruſted the command of his ar- 
mies or fortreſſes to any but Germans or Sara- 
cens; and in the next page ſpeaks of a Caracſoli, 
as leader of a diviſion of the Imperial forces. 
Matthew Spinelli of Giovenazzo, a contempo- 
rary writer, furniſhes a. ſtill ſtronger proof, by 
aſſuring us, that Peter Pignatelli rendered him- 
ſelf very odious to many families, particularly 
to the Caraccioli, by advifing Charles of Anjou, 
on the approach of Conradine, to baniſh all the 
nobles of German extraction, as being men of 
doubtful loyalty. The. foundation of their gran- 
deur was laid by the unſhaken fidelity of John | 
Caracciolo, who, being beſieged by rebels in 
the caſtle of Iſchia, of which he had been ap- 
pointed governor by the Emperor Frederick, 
choſe rather to periſh in the flames that con- 
ſumed the fortreſs, than ſurrender his truſt. 
His 


* 
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His maſter was not inſenſible to ſuch a proof 
of attachment, but expreſſed the warmeſt ſen- 
timents of gratitude for his memory ; and con- 
ferred ſuch honours and riches on his ſons, as 
raiſed them to great conſequence in the ſtate. 
The family has ever fince been much confidered 
by its ſovereigns; and the branches ſent off 
from the main ſtock have become as wealthy 
and powerful as itſelf, and are at this day upon 
a par with the nobleſt and richeſt houſes in the 
kingdom. Five of theſe branches are proprie- 
tors of a very fingular Bank, called 1? Monte 
Ciarletto, which ſecures a noble portion to their 
daughters, and of late to their younger ſons. 
The ſtory of its foundation is as follows: 
Charles Caracciolo had an only daughter, whom 
he was determined to marry to one of his kinſ- 
men, that his rich inheritance might remain in 
the family. This match was contrary to the 
inclinations of the young lady, who poſitively 
refuſed to acquieſce in it. Her enraged father 
ſhut her up in a convent, where ſhe took the 
| veil 
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veil by compulſion ; but ſoon after, in a fit of | 
deſpair, put an end to her exiſtence,” Charles, 
diſtracted with remorſe and grief, did not long 
ſurvive the child he had uſed fo cruelly ; and 
by .way of atonement determined, if poſſible, 
to prevent any Caracciola from becoming a nun, 
at leaſt from a want of fortune: he therefore 
eſtabliſned a fund to accumulate for them. 
When any daughter of the family marries, the 
receives the intereſts and ſavings accruing from 
the bank fince the laſt perſon was endowed, It 
never has been more than an hundred thouſand 
ducats (C. 18,7 500. A change has lately taken 
place, through the addreſs and management of 
a lady married to one of theſe Caraccioli. The 
marriage portion of the women is limited to 
70, ooo ducats; and the remainder of the pro- 
duce is to be appropriated to the education and 
maintenance of the younger ſons, The director 
of this Bank has a houſe, table, and equipage, 
provided for him. Several fimilar funds have 

| been 
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been eſtabliſhed by aſſociated families, in jmi- 
tation of the bank of the Ciarletto. 
Avellino is a conſiderable city, extending a 

mile in length down the declivity of a hill, 
with ugly ſtreets, but tolerable houſes, The 
churches have nothing to recommend them, 
being crowded with monſtrous ornaments in a 
barbarous ſtyle, which the Neapolitans ſeem to 
have borrowed from the Spaniards, The ca- 
thedral is a poor building, in a wretched ſitua- 
tion, with little to attract the eye, except ſome 

uncouth Latin diſtichs, and ſhapeleſs Gothic 
ſculpture. The good people of this town need 
not run to Naples to ſee the blood of St. Ja- 
nuarius; for they have a ſtatue of St. Lau- 
rence, with a phial of his blood, which for 
eight days, in Auguſt, entertains them with a 
fimilar miraculous liquefaction. Their only edi- 
fice of note is a public granary, of the Compoſite | 
order, adorned with antique ſtatues, and a very 
elegant bronze one of Charles the Second, King 


of 
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of Spain, while a boy, caſt by Cavalier Co- 
eh, Sgt Ts 
The number of inhabitants amounts to eight 
thouſand, ſome ſay ten thouſand. The Biſhop's 
revenue is about fix thouſand ducats (C. 1, 125) 
a year. The magiſtracy conſiſts of a Syndic and 
four Eletti, all annual; which offices are en- 
groſſed by a certain number of families of ſome 
diſtinction, that neither intermarry nor aſſociate 
with the reſt of the burghers. | 
Ihe Prince has eſtates here to the yearly va- 
lue of twenty thouſand ducats ({.3,750), of 
which two thouſand ariſe from duties on the dye 
of cloth, which is made of various qualities and 
colours, but chiefly blue. The fineſt ſells for 
thirty carlini a canna, and pays twenty. fix 
grana duty of entrance into Naples. This tax 
is a piece of blundering management, but too 
common in the kingdom; the offspring of ſhort- 
ſighted rapacity, foſtering by government at the 
expence of all home-trade, and to the diſcou- 


ragement 
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ragement of every ſpecies of induſtry. Many 
wealthy merchants have a concern in this cloth- 
| buſineſs, ſome with a capital of eighty thou- 
ſand ducats (C. 13, ooo). The poor women, who 
ſpin the wool, muſt work very hard. to earn 
above four grana a day. 

The ſecond article of trade is maccaroni and 
paſte of many kinds, which, being of an excel- 
lent quality, are in high repute all over the | 
country. Wooden chairs are alſo made and 
ſold here in great quantities. 

Avellino abounds with proviſions of _ 
ſort; each ſtreet is ſupplied with wholeſome 
water; the wine is but indifferent, The ſoil 
of this diſtrict, which confiſts chiefly of volca- 
nic ſubſtances, produces little corn, but fruit 
in abundance, of which the apple is deſervedly 
held in great eſteem. The moſt profitable, 
however, of all its fruit-rrees 1s the hazel, Nut- | 
buſhes cover the face of the valley, and in 
good years bring in a profit of ſixty thouſand | 

ducats 
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ducats ({ 11,250). I enquired into many par- 
ticulars concerning the nuts, and believe they 
are moſtly of the large round ſpecies of filbert, 
which we call Spaniſh. Theſe buſhes were ori- 
ginally imported into Italy from Pontus, and 
known among the Romans by the appellation 
of Nux Pontica, which, in proceſs of time, was 
changed into that of Nas Avellana, from the 
place where they had been propagated with the 
greateſt ſucceſs, The proprietors plant them in 
rows, and by dreſſing, form them into large 
buſhes of many ſtems. Every year they refreſh 
the roots with new earth, and prune off the 
ſtraggling ſhoots with great attention. 9 
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SECTION XIII. 


HE women of this neighbourhood are 
= handſome, and take great pains to deck 
out their perſons to advantage. Once a week 


they waſh their hair with a lye of wood-aſhes, 


that changes it from a dark-brown colour to a 
flaxen yellow of many different tints in the ſame 
head of hair. This I take to be the true flava 
caſaries of the Latin poets. Experience has 
taught me to diſcover many traces of ancient 
cuſtoms in the modes and habits of the modern 
Italians, Attentive obſervation will make a 
perſon; to whom the claſſic writings are familiar, 
ſenſible of this reſemblance every day he paſſes 
in the ſouthern parts of Italy, eſpecially if he 
has opportunities of ſtudying the mapners of the 
lower claſs of inhabitants, whoſe character has 


as yet received but a flight tinge from a mixture 


with 
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with foreigners. He will recognize the Pre- 
fice of the ancients, in the appearance and ac- 
tions of old women that are hired in Calabria 
to howl at burials. The funeral behaviour and 
meaſure of grief in the Calabreſe are regulated 
by the ſtricteſt etiquette. The virtues as well 
as vices of a deceaſed father of a family are re- 
capitulated by the oldeſt perſon in company. 
The widow repeats his words, adds comments of 
her own, then roars out loudly, and plucks off 
handfuls of her hair, which ſhe ſtrews over the 
bier. Daughters tear their locks, and beat their 
breaſts, but remain ſilent. More diſtant rela- 
tions repeat the oration coolly, and commit no 
outrage upon their perſons. When the kinſman 
of a baron or rich citizen dies, a number of old 
women are hired to perform all theſe ceremo- 
nies for the family. | 

At Naples, the fortns are rather different. I 
was one day witneſs of the funeral of an old 
fiſherman. The actions of his widow were ſo 


overſtrained as to be truly ridiculous : ſhe tore 
off 
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off her hair and clothes, and yelled in the moſt 
hideous manner, till her ſtep- ſons appeared to 


take poſſeſſion of the goods: ſhe then turned 


her fury upon them, and beat them out of the 
houſe. The prieſts now came for the body, and 
ſhe oppoſed their entry for a decent length of 
time; but at laſt, ſuffering herſelf to be over- 
powered by numbers, flew to the window with 
her daughters and her mother (who, from 
having outlived many relations, had ſcarcely a 
hair left on her head), and there beat her breaſt, 


ſcratched her cheeks, and threw whole handfuls 


of hair towards the bier with the frantic geſtures 
of a demoniack. The proceſſion was no ſooner 
out of fight, than all was quiet; and in five 
minutes I heard them laughing and dancing 
about the room, as if rejoicing to be rid of the 
old churl. | 

In ſome parts of the country, it is a rule to 
faſt the whole day of the interment. Two wo- 
men, in a village near Salerno, mother and 
daughter of a farmer, at whoſe removal from 

Vol. I. N = 
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the houſe they had acted their parts with great 
applauſe, locked themſelves up, and, in order 
to recover ſtrength after the fatigue they had 
undergone, began, in defiance- of cuſtom, to 
| fry ſome pieces of tripe for their dinner. As 
ill luck would have it, a couple of relations, 
who, living at a great diſtance, had come too 
late for the ceremony, knocked at the door to 
pay their reſpects to the diſconſolate widow. 
Great was the difficulty they found in gaining 
admittance: all the parade of grief was again 
diſplayed, the dinner ſlipped into a napkin, and 
hid under the bed, and nothing heard in the 
room but groans and lamentations. The ſtran- 
gers entered with compoſed mien, and were en- 
deavouring, with little ſucceſs, to adminiſter 
comfort to their unhappy kinſwomen, when, 
behold ! a dog they had brought with them 
winded the fry, and dragged it out into the 
middle of the floor, to the great ſcandal of the 
viſitors, and the utter confufion of the mourners, 
| | Whoſe 
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© whoſe reputation was irretrievably ruined in the 
eſteem of the whole pariſh. 
The verſe in Virgil, 7 
{ * Hincalta fb rupe cane fragdatr ad nuras, | 
EcL. 1. 
naturally occurs, when, in our walks under the 
rocky cliffs of Poſilipo, we ſee the peaſant 
ſwinging from the top of a tree on a rope of 
twiſted willows, trimming the poplar and the 
luxuriant tendrils of the vine, and hear him 
make the whole vale ring with his ruſtic ditty. . 
A claffic ſcholar cannot ftroll -under the 
groves of the plain, without calling to mind 
Horace's 
+ Durus 
Vindemiator et invictus, cui ſæpe viator 
Ceſfſiſſet, ci compellans voce cucullum, 


| Sar. vii. 


* The 8 ſhall fog to the "_ under the lofty 
, 4 rock.” 
4 «6 A rough and invingdle vine· dreſſer, before whom 
4 the traveller often * calling him with a loud voice 
66 Cuckow. ” 4 5 8 
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if he attend to the vine · dreſſer fitting among 


| the boughs, laſhing raw lads and baſhful mai- 


dens, as they return from market, with the 


fame groſs wit and rough jokes that gave ſuch 


zeſt of old to the farces of Atella. 


The Neapolitan girls dance to the ſnapping of 
their fingers and the beat of a tambourine, and 


. whirl their petticoats about them, With greater 


elegance in the poſition, and more airineſs in 


the flow of the drapery, ſtriking likeneſſes of 
them may be found among the paintings of 


Herculaneum. 


A young fiſherman of Naples naturally throws 


his limbs into moſt graceful attitudes; and it 


was, no doubt, from the ſtudy of fimilar figures, 
that the Grecian ſtatuaries drew their nice ideas 
of beauty and perfection of forms. 
If an antiquary longs for a Roman diſh, Sor- 
rento will ſupply him with the paps of a ſow, 
dreſt in the antique taſte, by the name of Ver- 
rina; and I believe Peregrine Pickle's learned 
friend might, with a little attention, diſcover 
5 ſufficient 
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ſufficient remnants of ancient cookery in the 
environs of Naples, to *. out a tolerable bill 
of fare. | 

To this day, the rigging of ſmall veſſels on 
the Neapolitan coaſt anſwers the deſcriptfons 
left us of ancient failing. I doubt whether it 
be an eaſy matter to comprehend the manceuvres 


of Ulyſſes or Aneas in their various naviga- 


tions, without having examined the trim of one 
of theſe boats; nay, I believe it ſcarcely poſſi- 
ble to enter into the ſpirit of the claſſic authors, 
without a previous viſit to Italy or Greece, I 


am certain, at leaſt, that my travels on claſſic 


ground have rendered me infinitely more ſen- 


fible of their beauties, than I ever ſhould have 
been had I remained at home. 


N 3 SEC- 
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SECTION XIV. 
: af 


TJ) E made an excurſion, two miles to the | 

| | right, to Atripalda, a ſmall town built 
upon the ruins of Atllinum Marſicum, as a 
great number of mutilated baſſo-relievos, altars, 
and inſcriptions atteſt. The inhabitants are 
ſuppoſed to have retired from it in the middle 
ages, and to have founded the preſent city of 
Avellino, a ſituation more convenient for traffick. 
Atripalda, which drives on ſome trade in paper, 
cloth, and hardware, ſtands upon an eminence 
compoſed of ſtrata of a ſoft· coloured tufo. 
This kind of petrifaction has been produced by 
the cementation of aſhes, earthy particles, and 
water, thrown out of burning mountains; is 
generally of a yellow caſt, with fiſſures, and 


marked with horizontal wavy ſtreaks. I ſaw 
- 1 8 | here 
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here a very delicate ſpecies of knot-graſs, called 
Finello, .which grows in the woods, is filky, 
and uſed in ſtuffing ee and chair- 
bottoms. | 

In 1501, when the French and 8 di- 
vided the kingdom between them, the former 
held their courts of juſtice for the principality 
of Benevento at Avellino; and, upon a diſpute 
ariſing between the two nations concerning their 
claims to the poſſeſſion of the province, the 


Spaniards ſent their law-officers to hold an aſſize | 
at Atripalda, The French immediately at- 


tacked. them there, and by this act of hoſtility 
provoked a war that ended in their own expul- 
fion out of the realm. 

This town was firſt held in fee by the Mont- 


forts ; it was afterwards granted by Ferdinand . 


the Firſt to George Caſtriot, known by the name 
of Scanderbeg,. Prince of Epirus, as a reward 
for his timely aſſiſtance in 1460, when he came 
from Greece with a ſtrong force, raiſed the fiege 
of Barletta, and diſcomfited the army of John 
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of Anjou : it now gives title of Duke to the 
Prince of Avellino eldeſt ſon. a 
The road was thronged with mules, pigs, 
ſheep, and cattle of. a large grey breed, going 
to the fair of Atripalda. The current price 
of a good mule is fixty ducats (111. 5s.); of a 
pair of bullocks, a hundred ducats (18/, 55.) 
As we returned very -early, it was agreed to 
ſpend the afternoon in a viſit to the Convent of 
Monte Vergine, which our guide pointed out 
to us on a wild mountain, hanging over Avel- 
lino, every now and then hidden from our 
fight by white clouds that drove along its fide. 
The journey to it was rather fatiguing ; but the 


| incomparable view it afforded made us pay little 
regard to the trouble of climbing. We un- 
luckily arrived at an undue hour, which de- 
prived us of the pleaſure of converſing with any 
of the. monks, except an ignorant lay-brother, 
who ſhewed us the church. Not having had 
an opportunity of procuring information on the 
5 ſpot, 
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ſpot, 1 ſhall give a ſummary of what I have 
fince learned concerning this monaſtery. | 


In Pagan times, this mountain was ſacred to 


the Mother of the Gods, who had here a 
ſumptuous temple, of which four columns of 
Portaſanta marble * are employed in the preſent 
fabrick. In the muſzum of the convent is pre- 


ſerved a baſſo-relievo, repreſenting a boy with 


a cornucopia, a ſerpent twined round a fig- tree, 


and a tripod, emblems of the worſhip of Cy- 


bele; ſhe was ſuppoſed to wander through the 
woods, in ſearch of medicinal herbs for the 
cure of diſorders incident to little children, and 


was therefore looked upon as the uyiverſal mo- 


ther; Atys, her high-prieſt, pronounced ora- 


cles, or gave out preſcriptions, from a three- 


legged ſtool. Tradition ſays, the mountain took 


its name from one Virginius, or Virgilius, a 


great necromancer, who had a garden full of 


A ſpecies of marble, ſo named from the Jubilee door 


of St. Peter's at Rome, which is compoſed of it. 
| medicinal 
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medicinal herbs, with which he compoſed his 
magical drugs; there is ſtill a level ſpot of 
ground called YOrto-di Virgilio, and the moun- 
tain abounds with vulnerary plants. 

Long after Chriſtianity had ſeated itſelf on 
the throne of the Cæſars, long after the inha- 
bitants of. moſt cities had conformed to the 
 fovercign's mode of worſhip, the wild moun- 
tainous parts of Italy remained obſcured by the 
clouds of idolatry. The Apennine was full of 
Heathens, and from their refiding in pagi, or 
villages, the name of Pagani came to be ſy- 
nonymous to that of Believer in the ancient dei- 
ties of the empire“. The miſſionaries ſent 
among them to preach the faith of Chriſt, 


From an inſcription found at Atripalda, in 1772, 
we learn that the Pagan religion flouriſned in the Neapoli- 
tan provinces after the death of Conſtantine the Great. It 
relates that the ſenate and people of Abellinum erected a 
ſtatue to C. J. Tatianus, conſular of Campania, prieſt of | 
Veſta and Hercules, He was in office during the reigns of 
Couſtantine's children, | 


5 | | found 
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found no means of converfion fo eaſy and effica- 
eious as thoſe of admitting ſome of the names 
and ceremonies of the old church into the ritual 
of the new one. By thus adopting many tenets 
and forms of Paganiſm, they reconciled their 
_ Proſelytes to the idea of exchanging Jupiter 
for Jehovah, and their lares and penates for 
faints and guardian angels. To this expedient 
of - prieſtcraft muſt be aſcribed many ſtrange 
devotions and local ſuperſtitions, ſtill prevalent 
in Roman Catholic countries, which ought not 
to be coufounded by the adverſaries of that 
church with its real doctrines. All the truly 
| learned and ſenfible perſons of that communion 
reject, abhor, and lament ſuch depravation 
and, were it poflible to reaſon rude minds out 
of hereditary prejudices, would long ſince have 
aboliſhed them. 
Tt was no doubtin compliance with the above 
- conciliatory method, that in 1119 the moun- 
tain was reſcued from the patronage of the mo- 
| ther 
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ther of the falſe gods, and dedicated to the 
mother of Chriſt, by William of Vercelli. He 
retired into theſe ſolitudes to exerciſe upon his 
youthful fleſh all manner of holy barbarities ; 
and when zeal and faſting had well heated his 
imagination, was favoured with an apparition, 
that enjoined him to ere a convent on the ſpot. 
In obedience to the command, he founded this 
abbey, the mother church of a reform of the 
Benedictine order. The monks are drefled in 
white, and had once ſpread themſelves over 
ſeveral countries ; but are at preſent confined to 
one houſe in the Roman ſtate, and twenty- 
ſeven in the kingdom of Naples. Frederic of 
Swabia was very partial to the Verginians, and 
inſtituted a confraternity of knights aggregated 
to their ſociety.. Charles of Valois introduced 
the order into France; but all traces of it have 
long been loſt there; and we ſhall probably 
ſoon hear of its abolition in N aples, ſuch a 
project having been in contemplation, 


In 
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In 1124, William finiſhed his monaſtery, 
which was ſoon enriched with relics fit to attract 
the notice of pious believers; but it loſt a moſt 
capital jewel of its treaſure in 1467, when Fer- 
dinand the Firſt, under pretence of oppoſing it 
to the fury of the plague, obtained leave to 
tranſport the body of St. Januarius to Na- 
ples. The roguiſh Neapolitans, having once 
got poſſeſſion, refuſed to return it ro the right 
owners, who are obliged to comfort themſelves 
under this misfortune with the coloſſal portrait 
of the Virgin Mary. It was formerly venerated 
in Antioch, and preſented to this ſanctuary by 
Catherine, wife of Philip of Anjou, titular em- 
peror of Conſtantinople. The head of this pic- 
ture is very old, but the buſt was added by 

Montano d' Arezzo, a celebrated artiſt, to whom 
Philip gave land near Nola, as a recompence. 
This image is of gigantic or heroic proportion, 
and paſſes for the work of St. Luke the Evan- 
geliſt, though the very ſize is an argument 
againſt its being a portrait from the life, had 


we 
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we even the {lighteſt reaſon to believe that he 
had ever handled the pencil. There are in Italy 
and elſewhere ſome dozens of black, ugly Ma- 
donnas, which all paſs for the work of his hands, 
and as ſuch are revered *. | 

The concourſe of votaries is prodigious. on 
the eighth of September, the feaſt of the nativity | 


» The origin of this fable, or rather miſtake, appears 
to be, that, about the time that paintings of holy ſubjects 
came into faſhion, there lived at Conſtantinople a painter 
called Luke, who, by many repreſentations of the Virgin, 
acquired a very tranſcendent reputation. . He was a man 
of exemplary life, and on account of his piety, and the | 
edifying uſe he made of his talents, was generally known 
by the name of Holy Luke. In proceſs of time, when the 
epocha and circumſtances of his life were forgotten by the 
vulgar, and his performances had acquired by age a 
{moky, duſky caſt, ſufficient to perplex the ſhort-fighted 
connoiſſeurs of thoſe days, devotees aſcribed his pictures 
to the Evangeliſt, who was pronounced a painter, becauſe 
they knew of no other ſaint of the name, and becauſe, 
it he had been a painter, no one could have had ſuch op- 
portunities of examining and delineating the features of 
the holy model. | OTE 9 
1 — | FI 


»* * 
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of the Patroneſs. The rule of the Order allows 
neither freſh nor ſalt meat, eggs, milk, butter, 
nor cheeſe ; and ſurely nobody will venture to 
bring up any of theſe prohibited viands, if he 
be acquainted with an inſcription in the court, 
relating the cataſtrophe of four hundred pil 
grims, burnt in their beds in 1611, becauſe one 
of them had brought up a luncheon of cheeſe 
in his pocket, Our guide hinted to us, that if 
any one were to eat meat here, or even have a 
little greaſe about his perſon, it would cauſe a 
moſt tremendous hurricane, and overwhelm the 
whole mountain with a deluge of rain. Charles, 
King of Hungary, Prince of Salerno, ſon of 
Charles the Second, granted to theſe fathers a 
patent, by which he forbade all ſalt-fiſh to be 
expoſed to ſale in the fair of Salerno, till the 
agents of Monte Vergine had made their provi- 
ſion; a privilege they enjoy to this day. 
The moſt ancient monument in the dhurch is 
a large ſarcophagus, which was made to contain 
the aſhes of Minius Proculus, King Manfred in- 
tended 
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tended it ſhould be the repoſitory of his own, 
and placed it in a chapel he had founded in this 
religious houſe ; but his bones are left to blanch 
in the fields unknown, while the urn remains 
without a tenant, John di Lioneſſa, marſhal of 
the Angevine army, obtained a grant of the cha- 
pel, which became the ſepulture of his family. 
Here alſo lie the bodies of the Empreſs Cathe- 
rine, Mary her daughter, and Lewis her ſon, 
married to Queen Joan the Fi irſt. 

On the ſecond of Auguſt, 1629, the nave of 
the church was thrown-in by an earthquake, 
and moſt of the monuments beaten to duſt, 
The Verginians rebuilt. it in nine years, and over 
an arch of the court placed a pompous inſcrip- 
tion, which contains an epitome of their hiſ- 
tory, and may ſerve as an epitaph to their ex- 
piring Order, 
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SECTION XV. 


HE traces of fire are till very ſtrong for 

ſeveral miles beyond Avellino; though 
here and there the burnt matter is intermingled 
with blocks of breccia, or coarſe pudding-ſtone, 
which is a conglutination of pebbles. Perhaps, 
even theſe have undergone the trial of fire ; as 
it is not uncommon for volcanos to caſt up 
ſmall ſtones in their natural ſtate, with a quan- 


tity of water full of groſs viſcous particles; all 


which together may conſolidate into maſſes of 
breccia, This ſort of ſoil extends as far as La 
Serra, a ſtraggling hamlet pleaſantly fituated 
near Monte Fuſcolo. 

Benevento being in the poſſeſſion of the Ro- 
man ſee, the reſidence of the preſident and civil 
officers belonging to the Principato Ultra is fixed 
at Monte Fuſcolo, as being the moſt centrical 
place among the demenial towns. Its priſons 

Vor. I. O are 
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are noted for being conſtantly full of malefac- 
tors ; which gives but a poor idea of the moral 
character of the neighbouring inhabitants. They 
are indeed in very bad repute for robbery and 
aflaſſination ; but a conſiderable portion of the 
delinquents are confined for ſmuggling ; to 
which the vicinity of the papal territories is a 
great encouragement. The ſituation of Monte 
Fuſcolo is exceedingly bleak ; and the proſpect 
grand, over an immenſe tract of mountainous 
country. Charles of Anjou gave it to Henry 
de Vaudemont. It has long been reunited to 
the crown. 

The hills are ſteep, but the road broad 3 
well made. Upon a riſing ground, near the inn 
of Mirabella, it paſſes through the ruins of 
Eclanum, an ancient city, now called by the 
peaſants La Colonia ®, In the early ages of 


From Benevento the Appin way. paſſed 'through 
Eclanum (where the Via Trajana branched off to the left), 
and from thence through Frigento, Venuſia, and Taren- 


tum, to Brunduſium. 


Chriſ- 
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Chriſtianity here was a biſhops ſee, ſince removed 
to Frigento, and from thence to Avellino. 
Julian, chief of the Semipelagian heretics, was 
one of its prelates. It is not known by whom, 
and at what period, this city was deſtroyed ; at 
preſent, the only remains are ſome mounds, | 
brick walls, fragments of marble columns, and 
entablements of the Doric and Corinthian or- 
ders. A little ſolitary farm-houſe' has been 
added to an antique brick front, ornamented 
with brick pilaſters, that have capitals with one 
row of leaves. As it ſtands at a diſtance from 
the other ruins, and much reſembles ſome mo- 
numents near Rome, I take it to be a mauſo- 
leum. We purchaſed here a few cornelians and 
medals of the lower empire, dug up by the huſ- 

bandmen. | 
In the afternoon, we rode fix miles ſouth to 
Frigento, by a deep valley, where our horſes 
were almoſt up to the girths in clay, though the 
weather had been long dry. The country, for the 
moſt part, arable and poorly cultivated, Fri- 
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gento is a ruinous place on a hill, moſt wretch- 
edly built, and ſcantily provided with the neceſ- 
ſaries of life. Its inhabitants, in number two 
thouſand, ſubfiſt by the ſale of ſheep, hogs, and 
corn, In the whole town there was not a tole- 
rable inn, where we could venture to paſs the 
night; and ſhould have fared very ill, if we 
had not accidentally met with an old prieſt, who 
carried us to his houſe in the neighbourhood, 
where he gave us board and lodging, and en- 
tertained us after ſupper with a relation of his 
own adventures. | 
He was born in this province, and educated 
at Rome. He there attached himſelf to a pre- 
late likely to riſe in the church, and accompa- 
nied this clergyman to ſeveral courts in quality 
of ſecretary to the nunciature : but, on his re- 
turn to Italy, was ſupplanted by the artifices 
of a colleague, turned out of doors, and re- 
duced for a maintenance to copy writings in a 
public office. His, enemies, not fatisfied with 


having ruined his fortunes, cauſed him to be 
| ſuſ 
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ſuſpected of being the author of a libel againſt 
a cardinal ; for which offence he was ſhut up in 
the caſtle of St. Angelo ; and, after fix months 
confinement, baniſhed the Roman ſtate, At 
Naples he entered into a nobleman's family as 
ſecretary, and unfortunately becoming the con- 
fident of the eldeſt fon, a mean profligate youth, 
was engaged in a nocturnal riot, where he ſaved 
his patron's life at the expence of two dange- 
rous wounds. The ungrateful nobleman took 
no further notice of him ; but left him to lan- 
guiſh for many months in an hoſpital. As foon 
as he was cured, he ſet out on foot, pennyleſs 
and in rags, for the place of his nativity; 
where, after many years humble attendance on 
an old relation, he inherited an eſtate, and ob- 
tained a benefice, ſufficient to ſupply him with 
all the neceſſaries and comforts of life that ſo 
retired a part of the world admits of. This 
good old philoſopher, who ſaw but little of the 
people of the neighbourhood, was delighted to 
ſpend an evening with company that could con- 
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verſe of Paris, Rome, and other places which 
he had ſeen in his juvenile days, a pleaſure he 
ſeldom taſted ; but he could not help expreſſing, 
with a figh, his apprehenſions that our viſit 
would coſt him a few bitter reflections, as it re- 
vived ſenſations that had been long lulled to reſt 
in the bottom of his ſoul. 

Next morning he accompanied us four miles 
to the Moffetta, ſuppoſed to be the ſame as the 
Amſancti Valles through which Virgil makes 
the fury Alecto deſcend to hell. His dark 
hanging wood, rumbling noiſe, and curling 
vortex, agree perfectly well with the preſent ap- 
pearances *, 


We 


* Eft locus Italiæ medio ſub montibus altis 
Amſancti valles: denſis hunc frondibus atrum 
Urget utrimque latus nemoris, medioque fragoſus 
Dat ſonitum ſaxis et torto vortice torrens. | 
EN E1D. lib. 7. 
&© There is a place in the centre of Italy under lofty 
& mountains, called the Valley of Amſanctus. On each 
6 fide a bank of wood, black with thick foliage, preſſes 


6c upon 
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Me were led into a narrow valley, extending 
a conſiderable way to the ſouth-weſt, and preſt 


4% upon it; and in the middle a thundering torrent whirls 
& about the ſtones, and curls up its waves,” 

The Abbe Chaupy, author of an ingenious eccentrical 
diſſertation on Horace's country-houſe, is of opinion, that 
Virgil meant the ſulphureous ponds of Cuiiliz near Rieti, 
becauſe they are more truly in the centre of Italy, and 
ſurrounded by higher mountains ; and becauſe when Alecto 
blows her horn to call the ſhepherds to arms, he ſays, 
it ſhook the river Nar, and the ſources of the Velinus ; 
both which are in the neighbourhood of Cutiliz ; .never- ' 
theleſs, as Chaupy exhibits no proof that Cutiliz ever bore 
the name of Amſanctus, and as the mountains of the 
Principato are certainly lofty enough to juſlify the expreſ- 
fion of ſub montibus altis,” I rather incline to leave the 
Hirpini ia quiet poſſeſſion of this paſſage into the infernal 
regions. | | 

Venuti, in Monaldini's folio edition of Virgil, gives a 

diſſertation and print to prove, that the Fury went down in 
a hole at Monte Catino, though he acknowledges there is 
no peſtilential vapour, nor much wood, in that place. The 
boundaries of Italy have ſo often varied, that the middle 
of it cannot be fixed in any preciſe ſpot; and I ſee no 
reaſon why a place, equi-diſtant from both ſeas, may not 
be ſaid to be in the middle of the country. 
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in on both fides by high ridges thickly covered 
with copſes of oak. The bottom of the dell is 
bare and arid: in the loweſt part, and cloſe 
under one of the hills, is an oval pond of muddy 
aſh-coloured water, not above fifty feet in dia- 
meter: it boils up in ſeveral places with great 
force in irregular fits, which are always pre- 
ceded by a biffing ſound. The water was ſeve- 
ral times ſpouted up as high as our heads, in a 
diagonal direction, a whirlpool being formed 
round the tube, like a baſon, to receive it as it 
fell. A large body of vapour is continually 
thrown out, with a loud rumbling noiſe. The 
ſtones on the riſing ground that hangs over the 
pool are quite yellow, being ſtained with the 
fumes of ſulphur and ſal ammoniac. A moſt 
nauſeous ſmell riſing with the ſteam obligedus 
to watch the wind, and keep clear of it, to 
avoid ſuffocation. The water is quite inſipid, 
both as to taſte and ſmell; the clay at the edges 
is white, and carried into Puglia, to rub upon 
ſeabby ſheep ; on which account the lake is 
farmed out at one hundred ducats a year. 

On, 
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On a hill above this lake ſtood formerly a 
temple dedicated to the Goddeſs Mehhitis ; but 
I perceived no remains of it. 

Having taken leave of our kind conductor, we 
returned to the great road, and travelled eight 
miles farther to Ariano, over very high naked 
hills, not unlike thoſe of Upper Andaluſia. Near 
Grotta Minarda, the Roman road which Ho- 
race followed, ſtrikes off to the right hand to 
Trevico *®, a baronial town on an eminence, 
which recommended itſelf to our notice, by 
holding a place in that poet's journal; for, ſince 
that of the journey from Rome to Reggio, faid 
to have been written by the ſatiriſt Lucilius, has 
not reached us, we may confider Horace's fifth 
ſatire as the prototype of all tours and travels ; 
and therefore every ſtage of it is an LA” of 
curioſity and veneration. 


* Treyico is a marquiſate of the Loffredi, a family. of 
Lombard or Norman origin. Of this houſe was Francis, 
who harangued Charles of Anjou on his triumphal entry 
into Naples, and was employed by that prince in many 
embaſſies and negoc iations. 
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SECTI ON XVI a 


A AN o is an ugly city, built upon the 
A uneven ſummit of a mountain, with an | 
extenſive look · out on all ſides, but expoſed to 
every blaſt that blows. We found the ſeaſon 
very backward here, when compared with the 
ſpring we had left in the Terra di Lavoro. It 
does not appear to be ſo old as the time of the 
Romans, therefore may be ſuppoſed to owe its 


riſe to the demolition of ſome neighbouring 
town, and to the advantages its fituation afforded 
for diſcovery and defence #, 

The firſt Earl of Ariano, I find recorded in 
hiſtory, was Roger, a perſon, no doubt, of 
Norman extraction: he rebelled againſt King 
Roger, was taken, ſtripped of his poſſeſſions, 
and ſent priſoner to Sicily. Charles the Firſt 
gave it to Henry de Vaudemont ; ; the Sabrans 

* Cluver places Aquotuticus bere, without N or 
W 8 

were 
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were afterwards its lords; and then the Caraffas, 
the Gonzagas, and, under Alphonſus the Firſt, 
| the Guevaras. In 1466 it became part of the 
demeſne of the Crown. 

It is but a poor place, without trade or 


manufactures; having declined ever fince the 


defolation cauſed by an -earthquake in 1456, 
It reckons about fourteen thouſand inhabitants, 
and no leſs than twenty pariſhes and convents, 
beſides an ill-endowed cathedral, 

The wine of Ariano is pale, like red cham» 
Pagne, which it alſo reſembles in a certain tart- 
'neſs, exceedingly refreſhing in hot weather. 

The ſoil here lies upon a ſoft argillaceous 
ſtone, At a ſmall diſtance to the eaſt, is a 
bank confiſting of layers of volcanical earth, 
interſperſed with thick ſtrata of oyſterſhells, 
The partizans of a watry ſyſtem will account 
for theſe oſtracites by the ſubſiding and gradual 


_ depoſitions of the. ſea, Theologiſts will ſeize 


upon them as proofs and memorials of a general 
deluge. Others again, inclining to attribute 
more to the agency of fire, will inſiſt upon 

| theſe 
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theſe ſhells having been pumped out of the ſea 
by the force of an eruption in ſome very diſtant 
age, when the falt waters came much nearer 
the heart of Italy than they do at preſent, It 
is the opinion of many learned obſervers of the 
operations and progreſs of Nature, that moſt 
parts of Italy owe their origin to fire ; and that 
at firſt only the chain of calcareous mountains, 
called the Apennine, towered above the level 
of the waters, which then covered all the low- 
lands, Others carry it ſtill farther, and aſſert, 
that nothing ſouth of the Alps exiſted ab ori- 
gine aboye the ſurface of the waves, but that 
the firſt eruptions began between the gulphs of 
S. Eufemia and Squillace, from whence they 
ſpread gradually, till they had completed the 
production of all Italy. According to them, 
after the firſt dry point was fixed, hills roſe 
upon hills, volcanos ſhot up in cluſters, and 
formed an invincible barrier, which for ever 
ſhut out all return of the ſea. Man deſcended 
from the Alps, to cultivate the new exuberant 

ſoil ; 
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ſoil ; and the mountains, being now far removed 
from the warm ſteams of the waters, to which 
they were indebted for their fertility, were 
abandoned to the wild beaſts of the foreſt, The 
very name of Italy is by ſome ſaid to imply a 
fiery origin, or an elevation above the ocean, 

One paradoxical writer affirms, that the 
coins of Magna Græcia allude to theſe revolu- 
tions. In the bull of Sybaris he ſees a ſmoking 
mountain, or a river choaked up by an erup- 
tion. The Hercules of Heraclea fignifies a vol- 
cano ; his arrows, lightning ; the aquatic plant, 
the ſtagnated watry ſtate of the country before 
the efforts of fire divided and dried it; the ſhell 
repreſents the crater; the upright vaſe, a lake; 
the falling jug, an overturned country; and a 
veſſel with the bottom upwards, the draining 
of it, | 
Me procured a lodging at the Dominican con- 
vent below the town. Within theſe laſt hun- 
dred years, their houſe has been thrice rebuilt, 
having been as often thrown to the ground by 


earth= 
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earthquakes. The laſt and moſt deſtruQive hap- 
 pened'in'1732, fatal to all the country that lies 
along the eaſtern verge of the Apennine, In 
order toſecurearetreat, incaſeof future accidents, 
which from their fituation they have every rea- 
ſon to expect, theſe fathers have conſtructed a 
mall building of wood, the parts of whigh, 
being joined together with ſtrong iron chains, 
are contrived ſo as to have a proper play, and, 
by yielding to the oſcillatory motion of the earth, 
return eaſily to their equilibrium. | 

It is remarkable that Abruzzo,. Puglia, and 
Calabria, are repeatedly laid waſte by earth- 
quakes; while the ſhores of Terra di Lavoro, 
though expoſed to the fury of Veſuvius, are 
ſeldom damaged by fimilar concuſfions, The 
iſſue that is given by that mountain to the ſub- 
terraneous fires and vapours, no doubt preſerves .. 
the neighbourhood from ail violent ſhocks, 
and the want of ſuch a vent-hole on the eaſtern 
coaſt, is the probable cauſe of the convulfions 
that ſo often overturn its cities, A paſſage in 


Strabo 
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Strabo corroborates this opinion, by informing 
us, that in his time Campania was ſubject to 
frequent and deſtructive earthquakes; and we 
know that, ſixteen years before the firſt- recorded 
exploſion of Veſuvius, Pompeii, Stabia, and 
many neighbouring towns, were thrown down, 
and only in part rebuilt, when the great cataſ- 
trophe of 79 buried them in lava and aſhes, 
From the ſcanty chronicles of the lower ages, 
during which few eruptions are mentioned, we 
may gather that Naples and its diſtrict were 
continually torn to pieces by earthquakes; 
except in the fitſt efforts of an eruption, they 
are now ſeldom felt there, ſince the mountain 
has enjoyed free and conſtant exhalation. Buf- 
fon thinks the vicinity of the ſea ſo eſſential to 
the operations of a volcano, that, without the 
convenience of water, a ſufficient efferveſcence 
cannot be obtained in its bowels; and all its 
efforts to burſt the earth, in order to give paſ- 
ſage to the fiery contents, become of courſe 
feeble and ineffectual. According to this hypo- 

| ttheſis, 
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cheſis, the retreat of the ſea from the Apennine 
diminiſhed by degrees the force of the volcanos 
Which once abounded in that chain of moun- 


tains ; but, by their impotent ſtruggles, they 


 fiill are able to ſhake the foundations of the 


whole country, and extend their rayages to a 


much greater diſtance than Veſuvius eyer does 
in the moſt terrible paroxyſms of its rage. 


From Ariano we deſcended very rapidly to- 
wards the Adriatic, having hitherto been con- 
tinually mounting from the level of the Medi- 


| terranean ſea}; and, being aſſured that many 
_ robbers were lurking in the foreſts, we took an 


eſcort of cavalry, not to appear obſtinate and | 
fool-hardy, though we gave very little credit to 


the report. Theſe detachments of troopers are 
ſtationed by order of government at proper dis. 
tances, to take travellers and merchants under 
their ſafeguard. | 

After paſſing over a very die champaign 
country, the road falls into a deep valley of con- 


iiderable length; at the end of which the Pug- 


. * han 
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Jian. plains and the Adriatic ſea appear like hori · 
zontal ſtripes of different ſhades. 
, Two ſmall towns, Savignano and Greci, ſtand: 
loftily on each fide of the defile. The latter is 
a colony of about one thouſand four hundred 
Albaneſe, who till ſpeak a mixed jargon be- 
tween Italian and the Epirote language. Till 
1731 they followed the Greek rite ; but then, 
by royal mandate, exchanged it for the Latin 
 Uturgy«... .. , | ; 12 
Our ride now became more agreeable, as we 
travelled down the pleaſant banks of the Cer- 
varo. Handſome woods clothe the mountains 
on each ſide from the ſummit to the water edge. 
Our ſmell was refreſhed by the fragrance riſing 
from thickets of flowering ſhrubs; and our 
_ fight delighted with the gay bloom of the ar- 
bor Juda, .which grows abundantly in this wil- 
derneſs. There is but little timber of any 
value, moſt of the oaks having been lopped for 
fuel. The inn at the bridge of Bovino is placed 
in a chearful ſituation ;z but from the lowneſs of 
_—_— its 
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its poſition, and the proximity of the woods and 
water, in the ſummer:-ſeaſon is ſubject to malig- 
nant fevers. | | 

The city of Bovino lands very lich on the 
ſouth fide of the river. This is a duchy belong- 
ing to the Guevaras, one of the Spaniſh families 
that followed the fortunes of Al 3 the 
Wa. ®, 

We continued our journey on the north fide 
of the river, through an immenſe woody plain 
covered with low ſtunted oaks and very coarſe 
benty graſs. On the edge of this foreſt the 
| king has a hunting ſeat, to which the publick is 
indebted for the noble road his father made 
from Naples hither. It is a pity the preſent 
ſovereign does not honour Bovino now and then 
with a vifit, as repairs begin to be very neceſſary 


There are ſtill three other Aragonian houſes in Na - 
ples, viz. Cavaniglia, Cardines, and Avalos, which, with 
Guevara, walk in ſolemn proceſſion through Naples, on 
the octave - day of Corpus Domini, and viſit four altar 
. decked out at their joint ns 
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for the roads. Their covering is quite worn 
out, and cut through to the very foundations. 
Their deſtruction is haſtened by the waſte 
waters of the fountains erected by King Charles; 
the conduits are broken or choaked up, and 


the water runs down the highway, where it forms 


quickſands and dangerous ſloughs. | 
| We eroſſed an ancient Roman road, till diſ. 
cernible among the buſhes . 

A few miles to the left is Troja, built on 
an eminence out of the ruins of Æcas, a city 
deſtroyed by Conſtans the Second. Bagianus, 
Catapan or Viceroy of the province, is ſaid to 
have founded Troja in the eleventh century, by 
order of the emperors Bafil and Conſtantine, to 


* It was the Æquotutican, which came through Tra Jan's 


arch at Benevento, where it branched off from the Via 
Appia, paſſed by the Poate Valentino, under Forum No- 
yum, now La Padula by AÆquuſtuticus, now Buon Albergo; 
cas, now Troja; and, crofling the preſent road from 
Foggia, ran to Herdonia, now Ordona; and at Canoſa 
joined the way that came from Grotta Minarda and 
Aſcoli. | | 

P 2 | ſerve 
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ſerve as a bulwark againſt the inroads of the 
Norman adventurers, and to have given it that 
name in commemoration of the famous city 
which by its fall has immortalized the heroes 
of Greece, It was long accounted a key to the 
Apennines, and as ſuch was expoſed to many 
aſſaults and ſieges. The very year of its foun- 
dation 'it was ſtormed by the Germans ; and 
king Roger alſo took it very ſoon after. Scarcely 
a rebellion happened under the Normans, but 
this place was a principal ſufferer. It is me- 
morable for the overthrow of John of Anjou by 
Ferdinand the Firſt. Under Robert and Joan 
the Firſt, I find Troja was a fief of the Capuas; 
in the reign of Charles the Third, Perotto of 
Tvrea had it; Cavanilla poſſeſſed it after the ac- 
ceſſion of the line of Aragon; and now it is in 
| the houſe of Avalos. 


- 2... SECTION 
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SECTION XVIL 


E ſoon after left the woods, climbed up 

the laſt ridge, and then, through a 
waſte covered with wild pear-trees, deſcended 
into the extenſive plains of Puglia, which af- 
ford a proſpect curious from its novelty, but 
diſagreeable after the ſurvey of a few minutes. 

In the centre ſtands Foggia, without walls, 
citadel, or gates, though a principal town of 
the province of Capitanata. It is neatly built 
of white ſtone, and has two or three good ſtreets. 
The cuſtom-houſe is a handſome edifice. 

This town, with many others on the coaſt, 
was ruined in 1732 by an earthquake, which 
has occaſioned its, being rebuilt with greater 
neatneſs and regularity, In ſummer the air is 
unwholeſome, and all perſons that can afford to 
remove deſert it during the hot months. In 
winter it is computed to contain about twenty 


P 3 thou. 
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thouſand inhabitants, including ſtrangers. All 
the large ſteeets and open ſquares are under. 
mined with vaults, where corn is buried, and 
preſerved ſound from year to year. The orifices 
are cloſed up with boards and earth ; the fides 
within faced with ſtone *. | 

I find little mention made of this place before 
the coming-in of the Swabians. Frederick built 
a fortreſs here, to overawe the Puglians, and 
took great delight in this reſidence. His ſixth 
wife, Iſabella, daughter of John king of Eng- 
land, died here in 1241. Here, according to 
moſt hiſtorians, was murdered, by. order of his 
brother Conrad, Henry ſon of Frederick and 
Iſabella, to whom that emperor bad bequeathed 
the kingdom of Jeruſalem, with large poſſeſſions 
in Europe, re- annexed in 1253, by this abomis 
nable fratricide, to the crown of Sicily. In 
1254, Foggia was ſacked by the ſoldiers of the 
regent Manfred; and hither fled the Pope's 
legate and army, before the victorious: troops 


k From theſe holes, or. M, comes the word Foggia. : 
? 5 | 0 
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of that prince. The papal general demoliſhed 


the imperial palace, and employed the mate» - 
rials to ſtrengthen his entrenchments ; but was 


nevertheleſs ſoon obliged to capitulate. In 1268, 
the Angevines pillaged this town, with every 
circumſtance of cruelty and licentiouſneſs. 
Here Philip, the ſecond fon of Charles the Firſt, 
was married with great ſolemnity to the Prin- 
ceſs of Morca, and here alſo he ſoon after died. 
A general of the King of Hungary abandoned 
it in 1350 to his ſoldiers, who found in it im- 


menſe booty, as Foggia was at that time the 


moſt opulent place in Puglia, Its conſequence, 
both in ancient and modern times, has been, 
and ſtill is, owing to its being a ſtaple for corn 
and wool, and to a tax or regiſter- office, known 
by the name of the Tribunale della dogana della 
mena delle pecore di Puglia; i. e. The euſtom- 
houſe for the toll of the ſheep that paſs to and 
from Puglia.“ It is managed by a governor, 
auditor, and two advocates, and has the diſtri- 
bution of a fixed aſſeſſment upon all ſheep that 

746 deſcend 


. 
| 
| 
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deſcend in autumn from the mountains of Abruz- 
zo, into the warm plains of Puglia, where they 
yean, and in May return to the high country. 

we have the authority of Varro 'and others 
for aſcribing the invention of this duty to the 
ancient Romans; who, on ſubduing the Italian 
ſtates, were wont to allot the improved lands to 
colonies of their own citizens, while they left 
the original poſſeſſors the uſe of the waſtes and 
leſs cultivated tracts, under the obligation of 
paying a tenth of the produce of the corn-lands, 
and a fifth of all other fruits. Breeders of cattle 
and ſheep were to compound with the cenfors, 
who every year hung out a table of the condi- 
tions on which they propoſed to leaſe out the 
public paſtures. A lift of the ſheep intended 
to be ſent to graze thereon was given in, and a 
proper allotment of land aſſigned, according to 
their number and the goodneſs of the paſturage: 
this was called Scriptuarius Ager. In later 
times, the Emperors appropriated all ſuch com- 
mon lands to themſelves, and cauſed them to 


be 
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be conſidered as their peculiar royalties. Varro 
ſays, ſheep were driven out of Apulia into 
| Samnium before ſummer, and on their paſſage 


were obliged to be declared (profiteri) to the 


publican. We gather from Odofredus of Bene- 
ventum, a writer of the thirteenth century, 
that this duty was not loſt in that age; but in 
the two following ones the paſſage ſeems to 
have become quite free; and the paſtures of 
Puglia open without fee to all ſhepherds that 
choſe to bring down their flocks, 

Alphonſus the Firſt, foreſeeing an immenſe 
acceſſion to the royal revenue from the proper 
management of ſuch cuſtoms, but at the ſame 


time being defirous of ayoiding every ſhadow of 


coercive legiſlation and tyranny in the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of them, deputed Francis de Mon- 
tubler to treat with the graziers and ſheep- 
maſters of Abruzzo, and the land-owners of 
Puglia. This intelligent miniſter diſpoſed the 
minds of thoſe he had to deal with fo favours- 
bly, that he brought them to terms of great 


advantage 
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advantage to the crown, and. preſent profit to 
themſelves. The King engaged to ſupply the 
breeders with a new fine race of ſheep imported 
from Spain * ; to provide winter paſturage for 
ſeyen months, and a convenient road, called the 
Tratturo, ſixty paces wide, for the paſſing and 
repaſſing of the flocks; freedom from all royal 
tolls, and other dues; guards and protection 
from all aſſaults and diſturbances, and materials 
for their huts and folds at reaſonable prices, 
and on credit. He bound himſelf to compel 
all barons and bodies corporate, on the route, 
to furniſh herbagè for the ſheep during twenty- 
four hours, and to compound moderately for 
all demands at bars and bridges. 


lt is affirmed by the annotator on Delicie Tarentinæ, 
that they were propagated from ſome ſheep ſent as a pre- 
ſent by Edward of England to a John of Aragon. Rapin 
_ ſays, Edward the Fourth was blamed by the nation for 
giving away ſheep, and thereby improving the Spaniſh wool, 
to the detriment of the Engliſh ſale; but Edward the 
Fourth reigned after the death of Alphonſus, and therefore 
it is likely Edward the Third was the donor, as he was a 
9 and in e with John the Firſt of Aragon. 

The 
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- The Crown not being poſſeſſed of a ſufficient 
range of paſture for the great flocks expected 


down from Abruzzo, . Montubler purchaſed of 
the Puglian proprietors as much more as was 
deemed adequate to the purpoſe, The pur- 
chaſe, or rather perpetual leaſe, was only made 
for ſeven months in the year, during which 
time no other ſheep or cattle are allowed to 
feed in the plains; and, in caſe of failure of her- 
bage, the Crown reſerved a power of compelling 
all ſubjects to let a leaſe of ſuch graſs-lands as 
might be wanted to make up the deficiency, 
and to abide by the evaluation of its officers. 
The ancient owners ſtill continue abſolute maſters 
of the ſoil, and may diſpoſe of the ſummer her- 
bage as they think proper, and at all times turn 
ſwine into the woodlands, For all theſe leaſed 


grounds, the King agreed to pay for ever 


thirteen thouſand nine hundred and twelve 
ducats a year, to ſtand all riſks and loſſes, and 


to defray all expences attending the collection, 


which are computed at about fourteen thouſand 
four 


| 
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four hundred and thirty-four ducats more. 
Theſe royal paſtures are bounded by ſtones, 
and known by the name of Tavoliere, They 
extend fixty miles in length, and thirty in 
| breadth, divided into twenty-three old lots, and 

twenty new ones, capable in all of feeding one 
million two hundred thouſand ſheep. 

In return for all theſe attentions on the part 
of the King, the ſhepherds of Abruzzo bound 
themſelves for ever to deſcend from the moun- 
tains every year, to ſubmit to the juriſdiction, 
parcelling powers, and penalties pronounced 
by the Dogana, and to pay, for every five ſcore 
of ſheep, the ſum of eight Venetian crowns, 
equal to eight Neapolitan ducats and four taris, 
The Crown has fince, by a ſtretch of preroga- 
tive, raiſed the duty twice; once, in 1356, to 
twelve crowns ; and a ſecond time, in 1799, to 
thirteen ducats and twenty grana. The allot- 
ment for each flock was to be declared in No- 
vember, and no agreement to be for a longer 
term than one ſeaſon. The ſhepherds were to 


provide 
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provide themſelves with every neceſſary, and 
not to have a power of ſelling any wool, lambs, 

. cheeſe, or other commodity produced during 
their winter reſidence, in any fair but that of 
Foggia, where they were to be depoſited in the 
royal magazines, and not touched without a 
permit. By way of compenſation, no wools in 


the kingdom were to be ſuffered to be brought 


to market till thoſe at Foggia were vended, 
the duties paid, and the tribunal ſatisfied for all 
its demands. 

This Dogana is one of the richeſt mines of 
wealth belonging to the crown of Naples, and 


with proper œconomy is capable of a great an- 


nual increaſe, provided no epidemical diſtemper 
attack the flocks. Its advantages were ſo well 
known in 1500, when Lewis and Ferdinand 
made a partition of the kingdom, that it was 
agreed to halve the profits between them; and 
when the French attempted to evade this con- 
tract, by ſtopping the ſheep and cattle at San 
Severo, before they reached the uſual place of 


enregiſtering, 
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enregiſtering, the Spaniards thought themſelves 
juſtifiable in atracking the French tax-gatherers, 
and diſperſing both collectors and flocks. Soon 
after its inſtitution, the Dogana cleared ſeventy- 
two thouſand dueats. © In 1536, one million 
forty-eight thouſand three hundred and ninety- 
fix ſheep, and fourteen thouſand four hundred 
cattle, produced ſeventy-two thouſand two hun- 
dred and fourteen ducats. In 1680, the profits 
were one hundred fifty-five thouſand eight hun. 
dred and fixty-three. - In 1700, they amounted 
to two hundred ſeventy-two thouſand and 
ſeventy-ſeven. In 1730, the tax produced two 
hundred thirty-five thouſand and ſeventy- two. 
At preſent, the net profit arifing to the King 
from the letting of the paſtures is about forty 
thouſand ducats; but, with the duties upon 
wool, tallow, &c. amounts to four hundred 
- thouſand. The produce did not exceed two 
hundred and. eighty-one thouſand, before the 
late Governor, the Marquis Granito, was ſent 
thither ; and all the increaſe is owing. to his 

talents 
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talents in financiering. Competent judges have 
aſſured me, it would be no difficult matter to 
raiſe it to half a million of ducats. 

The commodities of Foggia are corn, cheeſe, 
and woot. The wool is bought up by the French 
and other foreigners; and therefore but a ſmall 


advantage accrues to the province in comparifon 


with what it might reap, were the materials 
employed at home. With judicious manage- 
ment, this country might carry on -a very ex- 
tenſive trade, and attain the proſperity intended 
for it by the all bounteous views of Providence, 


whoſe partiality has been counteracted, as much 


as poſſible, by the blunders and tyranny of man. 

In the famine of 1764, inſtead of encouraging 
the farmers of Puglia to throw a ſeafonable 
ſupply of corn into Naples, by the offer of a 
good price and ſpeedy payment, the miniſtry 
ſent ſoldiers into the province to take it by 
force, and drive the owners before them, - like 
beaſts of burden, laden with their own property. 
Such as were unwilling to part with it by com- 
15 | pulſion, 
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pulſion, and upon ſuch hard terms, carried their 


corn up into the hills, and buried it, If any 


were detected in theſe n they were 


hanged. | 
On account of the great variety of b beid- pos 
to which the adjacent hills and plains are pe- 


culiarly adapted, this town was a favourite ha- 
bitation of the German princes; but ſtill more 


ſo of their enemy Charles the Firſt, who erected 


here a ſutnptuous palace, with gardens and or- 


chards, in which he was ſo curious, as to keep 
a liſt of all the fruit · trees planted in them. 
Here he died on the ſeventh of January, 1285, 


as he was on his way to Brindifi, to haſten an 


armament againſt Sicily. Charles was long ac- 
counted, with reaſon, the moſt fortunate. of 


men ; but the laſt years of his life were dark- 


ened- with ſuch a cloud of "diſaſters as rank 
him among the moſt. miſerable. They. broke 


his proud heart, and cauſed him to exclaim, in 


the bitterneſs of his ſoul, © O God! thou who 


'** haſt carried me up to the pinnacle of glory 


« and 
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«and proſperity, withdraw not thy hand !- or, 
if I am to be precipitated; let not my fall be 
* ſo, rapid and headlong, but humble me by 
ec degrees! A fever put an end to his anguiſh, 
but not without ſome ſuſpicions of his having 
haſtened his death by laying violent hands upon 
himſelf. This ſovereign was endowed with great 
qualities, overbalanced by moſt crying vices. 
In his perſon he was tall and robuſt; a dark 
complexion, and prominent noſe, gave his 
countenance an air of ferocious majeſty, Un- 
daunted courage, profound knowledge of the 
military art, inviolable attachment to his word, 
unbounded generofity, watchfulneſs and patience 


under fatigue, form the outlines of his portrait | 


on the fair ſide, and juſtiſy the title 'given him 


by his rival Don Pedro, King of Aragon, of 


the Męjor caballero del mundo. But, if we turn 
the canvas, we ſhall behold a man ſour and 
gloomy in his diſpoſition, unbridled in his 
paſſions, unjuſt in his purſuits, devoured by 
ambition, rapacious in the acquiſition of wealth, 
Vol. I. | 2 vindictive, 
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vindictive, bloody, and ſtecled againſt every 
ſentiment of humanity : in one word, a great 
bad prince, mean enough to treat with indignity 
the mangled remains of the gallant Manfred, 
and jutidically to murder the innocent Conra- 
dine, whoſe tender years and amiable facultics 
would have excited pity in almoſt any other 
breaſt. | X 

We were for ſome time at a loſs for lodgings, 
as all the inns, which are but ſorry places of 
accommodation, were occupied by people drawn 
hither by the approaching fair. On this occa- 
ſion Foggia becomes a place of great reſort 
and gaiety, even for the Neapolitan nobility, 
They come hither to exerciſe their dexterity at 
play upon the purſes of the leſs expert country 
_ gentlemen, whom they commonly ſend home 
ſtripped of the favings of a whole year. This 
paſſion for gaming rages with wonderful vio» 
lence over all the kingdom, and is a plague 
that never dies, though it may intermit, nor is 
there any lazaretto to check its progreſs. 8 
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SECTION. XVII. 


UR next ſtage was to. Manfredonia, 
twenty miles through a flat paſture co- 

od with aſphodels, thiſtles, wild artichokes, 
and fennel-giant ; of the laſt are made bee-hives 
and chair-bottoms ; the leaves are given to aſſes, 
by way of a ftrengthener ; and the tender buds 
are boiled and eaten as a delicacy by the pea- 
ſants. This plant covers half the plain, and 
riſes to ſuch a height, that there is an inſtance, 
in one of the wars between France and Spain, 
of the Spaniards having marched through it un- 
diſcovered cloſe up to the French entrenchments. 
The artichokes are given to buffaloes. : 
A few miles from Foggia are ſome faint 
traces of walls, ſaid to be thoſe of Arpi or 
Argyripæ, once the capital of a kingdom found- 
ed by Diomed after the fiege of Troy. The 
> ſtory 
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ſtory of this hero was univerſally admitted by 
the ancients, and adopted by Virgil : 


Ille urbem Argyripam, patriæ cognomine gentis, 
Victor Gargani condebat Japygis arvis *. 
ZENEID, lib. 11. 


The coins + of this city, which are of Greek 
type, are not very rare : they uſually bear the 
impreſſion of a wild boar, perhaps an allufion 
to that of Calydon, the Place their founder 
came from. 


NF JO Being victorious, he built, in the fields of the Japy- 
« gian Garganus, a city, and called it Argyripa, from 
the name of his native country.” ER 
1 Nummi Arpanorum. 
AUR. I, Caput Cereris. ſpica. APIIANQN,=Equus. 
ſtella et luna, AAEOY. | 

ARG. 1. Cap. galeat. Tres ſpicæ. APTIA. 

2. Cap Cereris diota. =Equus. galea. ſtella AAEOY. 
ER. 1. Cap. Jovis. fulmen. AAEOY. =Apercurrens, haſta 

1 | APITANQN, 

2, Equus APIIANOY.=Taurus IIOYAAI, 

3. Equus. APITANQN, Taurus AAEOr. 

4+ Spica.Aper. | 


F 
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On the left lies Aprocina *, a poor ruinous 


hamlet, that owes its origin to a frolick of the 


: Emperor Frederick. He was paſſionately fond 
of the chace, and happened one day to kill a 
wild boar of extraordinary magnitude upon this 


very ſpot. He had it immediately cut up and 


dreſſed, and ſat down with his company to ſup 
upon the noble game. The flow of ſpirits, in- 
ſpired by the ſucceſs of the day, and heightened 
by wine and good fellowſhip, made him wiſh 
to perpetuate the remembrance of his convivial 
pleaſures by erecting a palace here, which he 


called Apricena, from the two Latin words 


that ſignify a wild boar, and ſupper. Inhabi- 
tants gathered round the imperial refidence, and 
formed a ſmall town, which flouriſhed and fell 
with the fortunes of the houſe of Swabia. | 

On our approach to the ſea, we came to a 
more barren ſoil, a mere heap of pebbles, ex- 


» Zannoni marks this place among the mountains of 
Garganys ; ; but the irn ſays W it was in the 
plain 

Q 3 cept 


ERIC ce gh 
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cept ſome ſmall patches, where labour and per- 
ſeverance. haye forced vines and corn to grow, 
A mile from the ſhore ſtood the city of Sipon- 
tum, of which, except a part of its Gothie 
cathedral, ſcarce one ſtone remains upon another. 
Diomed is ſuppoſed by Strabo to have been 
the founder of this place, called by the Greeks 
EHIHOYNTOZ, from the great quantity of 
cuttle-fifh that are caſt up on the coaſt. In the 
early ages of Chriſtian hierarchy, a biſhop was 
fixed in this church; but, under the Lombards, 
his ſee was united to that of Beneventum. 
Being again ſeparated, Sipontum became an 
archiepiſcopal dioceſe in 1094; about which 
time it was ſo ill-treated by the Barbarians, 
that it neyer recovered its ſplendour but ſunk 
into ſuch miſery, that, in 1260, it was a mere 
deſert, from the want of inhabitants, the decay 
of commerce, and the inſalubrity of the air. 
Manfred, having taken theſe circumſlances into 
conſideration, began, in 1261, to build a new 
city on the ſea-ſhore, to which he removed the 
few 
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few remaining Sipontines, His colony was named 
Manfredonia; and people were encouraged to 
ſettle in it by many effential privileges and ex- 
emptions. In order to found it under the moſt 
favourable auſpices, he called together all the 
famous profeſſors of aſtrology (a ſcience in 
which both he and his father placed great con- 
fidence), and cauſed them to calculate the hap- 
pieſt hour and minute for laying the firſt ſtone, 
He himſelf drew the plans, traced the walls and 
ſtreets, ſuperintended the works, and by his 
preſence and largeſſes animated the workmen 
to finiſh them in a very ſhort ſpace of time. 
The port was ſecured from ſtorms by a pier, 
the ramparts were built of the moſt ſolid mate- 
rials, and in the great tower was placed a bell of 
ſo conſiderable a volume as to be heard over all 
the plain of Capitanata, in order to alarm the 
country in caſe of an invaſion. Charles of Anjou 
afterwards remoyed the bell to Bari; and offered 
it at the ſhrine of Saint Nicholas, as a thankſ- 
giving for the tecovery of one of his children. 


24 In 
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In ſpite of all the precautions taken by Man- 
fred to ſecure a brilliant deſtiny to his new city, 
neither his pains, nor the horoſcopes of his 
wizards, have been able to render it opulent or 
powerful. At preſent, it ſcarcely muſters ſix 
thouſand inhabitants, though moſt of the corn 
exported from the province is ſhipped off here, 
and a direct trade carried on with Venice and 
Greece; for which reaſon there is a lazaretta 
eſtabliſhed ; but from ſome late inſtances We 
may gather, that if the kingdom of Naples has 
for many years paſt remained free from the 
plague, it is more owing to good luck, and the 
very trifling communication with Turkey, than 
to the vigilance or incorruptibility of the officers 
of this port. | | 
In 1620, the — landed and Foe Man- 
fredonia. ä 
All forts of vegetables abound here, for fla- 
your and ſucculency infinitely ſuperior to thoſe 
raiſed by continual waterings in the cineritious 
ſoil of Naples ; lettuce in particular is delicious; 


fiſh 
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fiſh plentiful and cheap; the rocky ſhore co- 
ered with ſhell-fiſh,: alga, and balls called pila 
marina, which are nothing more than a con- 
glomeration of the finer fibres of ſubmarine 
roots detached from their plants, and rolled up 
by the undulating motion of the water; of theſe 
fibres a delicate paper has been obtained by an 
experimental philoſopher, whoſe ſtudies in na- 
tural hiſtory are always directed by patriotic 
views, and the hope of . out diſcoveries 
of public utility. 

April the 19th, we rode along the ſhore 
to the north-eaſt, for three miles, through a 
well-cultivated tract of good land, till we ar- 
rived at the foot. of Mount Garganus. - This 
ridge of mountains, almoſt entirely compoſed 
of breccia, forms a very large promontory. ad- 
vancing into. the, Adriatic ſea, and ſeparated 
from the Apennines on the weſt by the plains of 
Lucera and San Severo. Moſt geogra phers 
make it a continuation of the great chain of 
mountains that runs down the micdle of Italy ; 

but 
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but in this point, as well as in many others 
concerning theſe provinces, I have had oppor- 
tunities of diſcovering errors in the beſt maps; 
nor am I acquainted with one that can be im- 
plicitly relied upon with regard to the Neapoli- 
tan dominions. Few perſons travel to make 
obſervations on the ſpot, and therefore moſt of 
them are under the neceſſity of adopting the 
miſtakes of their predeceſſors, as they have no 
means of coming at better information. The 
four · ſneet map of the kingdom of Naples, drawn 
at Paris by Zannoni, under the direction of the 
counſellor Abbate Galiani, is certainly the beſt 
and moſt ample of any yet publiſhed ; but as it 
vas put together from memory, combination of 
different obſervations, and ald maps, it is not 
ſurprifing that it ſhould not be exempt from 
errors &. It is to be lamented, that, with fuch a 


_* Zannoni has lately been prevailed upon to come to 
Naples, and is actually employed in ſurveying the king- 
dom. We may, ems, e a better map of the 
ou Sicilies. 


numerous 


- 
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numerous body of engineers in times of profound 
peace, the Neapolitan miniſtry ſhould not em- 
ploy a few of them in the uſeful taſk of making 
topographical and marine charts of their own 
country and coaſts, The public ſpirit of a Do+ 
minican friar *, who, at his own riſk and ex- 
pence, has cauſed the whole extent of coaſt 
fram Reggio to Naples to bedrawnand engraved, ' 
ſhould methinks excite the emulation, and 
pique the pride, of thoſe that prefide over the 
affairs of this realm. 

For more than an hour we climbed up a very 
rugged rocky path, through thickets of pine, ju- 
niper, cyſtus, lentiſcus, and other ſtrong-ſcented 
plants; at length we reached the top of the moun- 
tain that overhangs the bay of Manfredonia, and 
arrived at thedirty,ill-built city of Sant'Angiolo, 
which contains about fix thoufand ſavage-look- 
ing inhabitants. We were accommodated with 
lodgings at the Carmelite friars, who very po- 
litely procured us refreſhments in great abund- 


* 


w F. Antonio Minaſi, 
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ance; we found the flavour of their mutton 
. exquiſite, and were told that meat of all kinds 
- was equally delicate in this diſtrict. | 
After dinner one of the friars conducted us to 
the ſanctuary, which is a cavern in the face of 
the rock ;-a grove of aged trees overſhades the 
approach, and on their boughs are flung flat 
ſtones drilled through, and hung up by the pil- 
grims, either as proofs of their having fulfilled 
their vow, or in conſequence of ſome whimſy of 
devotion, as the Pagans uſed to ſuſpend little 
- maſks or images on the branches. of trees in 
honour of Bacchus, | 


n. ex alta ſuſpendunt mollia pinu *. 
VI IS. Geor, : 2, 


Through a gothic "Rey we were led down a 
flight of fifty-five ſteps of coarſe-grained marble, 
on which votaries have traced the outlines of 
their hands and feet. At the bottom, we paſſed 
into a dam P, gloomy grotto, the chapel of the 


* 6 They hang waren maſks upon the lofty ins. Ir 
Archangel 
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Archangel Michael: his ſtatue is of che com- 
mon ſoft ſtone of the country, and, with all the 
reſt of the decorations, below criticiſm. | 

The hiſtory of this church is as follows: In 
the days of Pope Gelafius the' Firſt, about' the 
year 491, St. Michael is ſaid to have appeared 
to one Laurence in the caverns of Mount Gar- 
ganus, and to have ſuggeſted to him meaſures 
for obtaining a complete victory over the ene- 
mies of his country, and delivering Sipontum, 
then beleaguered by the Barbarians. The viſion 
made a great noiſe in the Chriſtian world, and 
ſoon gained ſuch credit with the pious part of 
it, that altars and churches were erected in num- 
berleſs places in honour of this Generaliſſimo of 
the celeſtial hoſt; but none was reſorted to with 
ſo much fervour, none ſo enriched with the pre- 
ſents of the faithful, as the chapel conſecrated 
upon the identical ſpot where the ſpirit was 
ſaid to have ſtood. The riches laviſhed upon it 
by the Greeks allured the Lombards, who took 
the town and ſtripped it of all its treaſures. In 

| | 1460, 
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13460, Ferdinard the Firſt ſtormed this place 
(che inhabitants of which had joined his adverſa 
ries), and plundered the church of an incredible 
ſtore of wealth belonging to the ſanctuary, or 
to the rebels of the neighbourhood, who had 
depoſited their valuable property here, as in a 
place of inviolable ſecurity. The King carried 
it off, and coined the filver into crown pieces of 
St. Angelo, which, on one fide, bore his image, 
and, onthe reverſe, that of St. Michael, with the 
legend vs TA T VII DA. Pontanus, his ſecre- 
tary, who muſt be allowed to be good autho- 
rity; though, from the known character of the 
Prince, the fact is rather improbable, aſſure us, 
that at the peace every thing was reſtored to the 
chapel exactiy in the ſame form and to the ſame 
amount. Since that epocha, this ſanctuary has 
been little talked of beyond the circuit of a few 
miles, and only pilgrims of a mean rank now 
frequent Monte St. Angelo; for great and muni- 
ficent votaries have for theſe two laſt centuries 
flocked to Lorette. | 
Sr In 
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In the firſt partition of the Norman conqueſts, 
Sarganus and Sipontum were affigned to Ra- 
nulph of Averſa, Joan of England, wife to 
William the Good, bad this manor fettled on 
her as a jointute, and afterwards it formed you 
of Manfred's appanage. 

It was beſtowed upon the famous Scanderbeg 
by Ferdinard the Firſt, and at preſent _— 
to Grimaldi Prince of Gerace. 75 
Next morning we took a pleaſant ride into 
the heart of the mountains, through ſhady dells 
and noble woods, which brought to our minds 
the venerable groves that in ancient times bent 


with the loud winds ſweeping along the rugged 
fides of Garganus. There is ſtill. a reſpectable 
foreſt of evergreen and common oak, pitch 
pine, horn beam, cheſnut and manna-aſh ; ſtill 


* ———Aquilonibus 
Querceta Gargani laborant, ; 
Et foliis viduantur orni. Hon. 


* The oak woods of Garganus groan beneath the north- 
ern blaſts, and the aſhes are ſtripped of their leaves by the 
tempeſt. 8 

The 
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The ſheltered vallies are induſtriouſſy cultivated, + 
and ſeem to be bleſt with an excellent ſoil, and 
luxuriant vegetation: the graſs is ſhort and fine. 
After a delightful wandering excurſion, we 
ſat down to dinner on the moſs by the ſide of a 
clear brook that tumbles down the rocks, and 
loſes itſelf among the buſhes *. Our repaſt 
finiſhed 

Not many miles north of this place is Iſchitella, a town 
chat, in 1676, gave birth to Peter Giannone, the moſt cele- 
brated writer of Neapolitan hiſtory. He was an advocate 
at Naples, and intended his work rather as a diſſertation 
on the laws and civil tranſactions of his country, than as a 
chronicle of its wars and revolutions ; but, even according 
to this plan, it is imperfect in the execution, for he paſſes 
over many capital points in ſilence, or, at beſt, touches 
upon them in a very ſuperficial manner; he too frequently 
tranſcribes the words of other authors, and, from a want 
of recourſe to original documents, decides without war- 
rantable authority, His reputation aroſe from the Vigor- 
ous attack he made upon eccleſiaſtical power; and he is 
ſuppoſed to have been the firſt that freed the Neapolitans 
from the laviſh terrors with which the menaces of Rome 
had for ſo many ages impreſſed their minds. The ſucceſs 
of 


* 
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koiſhed, we returned to. St. Angelo, and next 
morning croſſed the plain to Lucera, which 
ſtands on a Knoll detached from the Apennine, 
commanding an almoſt boundleſs view of ſea and 
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equally matter of conjecture; its antiquity 
and former importance are proved by the teſti- 
mony of many hiſtorians. It was a city of the 


vf his book rouſed the Pope's partiſans, who ſoon contrived 
to render him an object of execration, and an exile. He 
dragged on a life of poverty and miſery for many years, 
and was at laſt ſhamefully decoyed into Savoy, and thrown 


into priſon by the King of Sardinia, -who having then in 


view a treaty with the court of Rome, . hoped to carry his 
point by this unjuſt, treatment of a man, over whom he 
could not poſſibly pretend any dominion, Giannone died 
in 1748, after thirteen years captivity. 1G; 

Vol. I. R Daunians, 


FEE origin and etymology of Lucera are 
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Dauhians, and att ally of the Rotans, Who 
elteetmed ĩt a place of the utmoſt Eonſegiience 
to their views of aggrandiſetnent. 16 the year 
of Rome 433, the confuls T. Veturius Calvins 
and Spurius Poſthumius, were marching froth 
Campania to its relief, when they were circum- 


vented and made priſoners by the Samnites in 


the defile of Camdium. The epithet noble *, 
beſtowed upon it by Horace, can allude only to 
its antiquity, for Strabo ſays it was much de- 
cayed in the Auguſtan age; the only remnant 
of Roman building is a tower in the centre of 
the MIB: 1 The, coins of Luceria are in moſt 
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Ia 663, Lucera was facked by: Conſtans the 


Second, and lay in ruins till Frederick the Se- 


eond conceived an affection for it, and erected 
on one of his hills a ſpacious Gothic fortreſs ſtill 
exiſting. He ſoon after tranſported hither the 


Saracens of Sicily, to remove them from the 


dangerous neighbourhood of Africa, and break 


their pernicious connexions with that continent. 


Under the protection of the Swabian kings, 
their numbers increaſed to fixty thouſand ; 
their inſolence roſe in proportion to their num- 
bers, and from Lucera, as from a den, they 
ruſhed forth into the plains, where they exer- 
_ cifed all ſorts of violence upon the inhabitants; 
the hiſtories of thoſe times abound with traits of 


their cruelty, perhaps a little exaggerated 'on 


account of the inviolable attachment which theſe 
Muſſulmen profeſſed and maintained towards 
the houſe of Swabia, a moſt odious and unpar- 
donable crime in the eyes of the ſucceeding princes 
and weir e nn by tells us of one 
| | Phocax, 
2 decker Spinelli, a gentleman of Gioyenazz6, wrote 
R 2 a journal 
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Phocax, a Saracen captain, who, being in love 
with the wife of Simon Rocca of Trani, broke 
into his houſe by night, turned him out of his 
bed, and took poſſeſſion of his place: à com- 
plaint of this outrage was lodged before the 


journal of events that happeged, in his time, under the 
three laſt Swabian and. the firſt Angevine princes, © We 


have his workoth in Latin and Italian. Muratori and 
others nf that NN Is the original; 
Puglian dialect, and from any idiom we can 3 in 
uſe there five hundred mou ago, that it is quite abſard | to 
think Spinelli wrote it as the language now ſtands : the 
truth is, that Spinelli wrote in the Puglian language; his 
book was afterwards tranſlated into Latin, and again from 
Latin converted into Italian, by the editors of Gravier's 
Serittori Napoletani. There are ſome anachroniſms and 
interpolations in this very curious diary; ; but the former 
ariſe from the old puglian method of beginning the year in 
September, and the blame of the latter may be laid upon 
the Cw ho had a political intereſt in falſifying the 
This it e hort and valuable work, relating wich 


| ne the tranſactions of the times, and throwing great 


licht upon the characters of many principal r of 


that buſy period, : 
* Viiipherce : 
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Emperor; but he treated it lightly, and an- 
ſwered, that where there was compulſion, there 
could be no diſhonour. If the Infidels were 
Ucentious, we learn from the ſame chronicles, 
'that the Chriſtians were not behind-hand in re- 
uh icob tut cs wad 
After the battle of Benevento, where the 
Saracens ſignalized their fidelity, and acquitted 
themſelves with honour of the laſt duty to their 
benefactor Manfred, they were obliged to ſub- 
mit to the conqueror. In 1300, Charles the 
.Second, aware of the danger of ſuffering them 
to remain any longer in the heart of his king- 
dom, and zealous to re-eſtabliſh the worſhip of 
Chriſt in a place where it had been for ſo many 
years treated with indignity, iſſued an edict, by 
which all Mahometans, refident in his domi- 
nions, were to embrace the Chriſtian religion, or 
be liable to be killed with impunity wherever 
they ſhould be found. Moſt of them fled be. 
yond fea, . and Charles reſtored Lucera to the 
Chriſtians, built a magnificent cathedral, cauſed 
3 a biſhop 
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a biſhop and chapter, with ample revenues, to 
be appointed, and endeavoured to obliterate 
even the memory of all paſt abominations by 
aboliſhing the ancient name, in lieu of which he 
ſubſtituted that of Santa Maria; but it happened 
here, as at Manfredonia, which his father had 
new-named, the old denomination prevailed, 

In 1590, Mark Sciarra, a captain of banditti, 
ſurprized and plundered this city. The biſhop, 


who had taken refuge in the ſteeple of his ca- 


thedral, was ſhot at the window, as he was 


peeping out to watch the motions of the robbers, 
- The tribunal of the Prefident of Capitanata 


and Moliſe, and an annual fair in November, 
are at preſent the chief ſupport of the town. 
From the walls, Ferentino, or Caſtelfiorentino, 
was pointed out to us about fix miles to the 
north, It is now a ruinous hamlet, but was 
once an epiſcopal city, and remarkable for being 


the place where the Emperor Frederick the 
Second; breathed his laſt. To form a juſt cha- 
rafter of this monarch, it is neceſſary to ſteer a 


middle 


REIS TOFRY TY Off 


middle courſe between the invectives of ecele- 
Gaſtical writers, and che eulogies of the Ghibel- 
lines, It is from a comparative review of the 
great events of his reign, that 1 ſhall ſketch, the 
outlines of bis portrait, He was a warrior of 
conſummate prudence and undoubted courage, 


by the help of which he weathered. the ſtorms | 


of half a century. In proſperity he was not 
elated ; adverſity. did not depreſs his ſpirit : 
born at an unhappy period, when the . popes 
were firaining every finew to attain temporal 
as well as ſpiritual deſpotiſm, when the empire 
was exerting its laſt efforts to check the grow- 
ing power of Rome, and preſerve a footing in 
Italy, Frederick was early involved in diſputes 
with the Guelph faction, which continued with 
very little intermiſſion during his whole life. 
In the courſe of theſe diſturbances, all ſenti- 
ments of reſpe& for the triple crown, which 
he always found on the head of his moſt in- 
veterate enemy, vaniſhed from his breaſt z and, 
when once they diſappeared, it was natural he 

7 4 ſſmould 
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would confound the principles of the religion 
with thoſe of its chief ; from hating the pontiff, 
he came to deſpiſe the faith; ſentiments en- 
forced by Frederick's ſtyle of life and ſtudy : he 
was the moſt learned ſovereign of the age, a 
poet, and author of ſome treatiſes on veterina- 
rian ſubje&s ; the moſt faſhionable A prince 
could employ his talents upon ; he founded 
acadmics, protected men of letters, inftituted 
good laws, and proved himſelf a ſtrict obſerver 
of juſtice ; but cruel and vindictive in the in- 
fliction of its penalties. He was a dupe to ju- 
diciary aſtrology, abandoned to ſenſual plea- 
ſures, and, notwithſtanding all Giannone ſays 
in his defence, a latitudinarian in his religious 


opinions, He is ſaid to have obſerved with a 
meer, as he marched through the Holy Land, 
that, if the God of the Hebrews had ever ſeen 
the Terra di Lavoro, he would not have ſet ſuch 
a value u pon his Land of Promiſe. 

From Lucera, we continued our journey ſouth- 
yard. to La Cerignuola, through an immenſe 
flat, 
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the firſt of theſe torrents is the Daunus, from 


Which the whole country derived its ancient 
name, On the north-eaſt our horizon was 
bounded by the ſea; on the north by Monte St, 
Angelo; the Appennine runs along the weſtern 


ſide as far as the eve can diſcover ; between it 


and the ſea, the inſulated ridge of Canoſa croſſes 
the plain, and cloſes the view to the ſouth. As 
the weather \ was dry, we found the road tolerably 
good; hut in winter it muſt he impaſſable. 
From the warmth 1 felt, I conceived an idea of 
the exceſſive power of the ſummer-ſun in theſe 
low. lands, where neither ſhade nor ſhelter is to 
be found for many miles; there is then no 


breathing i in them, through intenſeneſs of heat 


and want of ventilation. Horace, who was well 


acquainted with all the qualities of his native 


country, has more than once made mention of 
parched-up Puglia “; *; ; and, in modern language, 


* Eſtuoſz grata Calabria armenta 
Pauper aquæ Daunus | 
Peruſta ſolibus uror a 


iticul the 
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the following -adage is not leſs expreſſive. of the 
idea the Puglieſe themſelves have of its 0 
able ſummer weather; mode 901: chin 


; Le pene fi ſoffriſcon dell' inferno 
Leſtate in Puglia, all' Aquila is » 


"We met crowds of people returning from the 
feaſt or wake of Incoronata : this is an image 
of the Madonna found in a tree, and held in 
great veneration, They were all gay and fro- 
lickſome, eſpecially the women, who ſeemed 
mightily pleaſed with the day” s diverſion. At 
the place where this feſtival is kept, was former- 
tha hunting ſeat of Manfred. In 1265, being 
defirous of ſtrengthening his doubtful title by 
popularity, he ſummoned a general court of 
his barons at Foggia, and made a grand hunt- 
ing match in the foreſt of Incoronata, to which 
above one thouſand five hundred perſons of con- 
ſderation were invited. After the Chace, the 


EOS owre F_#U 7 


ſpoil was divided ainong the company ; | and 


2K oe” 


* « The pains of hell are felt | in Puglia fur the ſum- 
$* mer, and at 6 winter.“ 
— 1 us Ye 


the hunting of that day remained long memo- 
table in Puglia for the concourſe of nobility, 
the great quantity of game taken, and the mag- 
nificence of the King, who ſuffered none to de- 
part without ſome token of his generoſity. Al- 
phonſus the Firſt encloſed eighteen miles of this 
country with toils, and tock ſo many ſtags, 


that, befides what was carried away by the 


Hunters, he ſent four hundred head to be ſalted 
for the uſe of the garriſons of Trani and Bar- 
letta, In later times, Puglia continued to be 
remarkable for abundance of deer. We have 
the authority of Pontanus, an eye-witneſs, for 
a very extraordinary proof of their numbers : 
he informs us, that his maſter king Ferdinand 
having marched out of Barletta before day - 
break with a view of ſurprizing his enemies, was 


topped by the appearance of a cloud of duſt | 


riſing in the plain from a great crowd in mo- 
tion; on the report of the advanced parties, 
he thought it prudent to return to his camp, 
leſt his retreat ſhould be cut off by that body 

| e = 
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of troops, which ſeemed to move with prodigious 
_ rapidity. As ſoon as the ſun roſe, this formi- 
dable hoſt was diſcovered to be a herd of ſtags. 
The ſame author tells us, that ſome years 
before, Sforza, the moſt experienced general 
of the age, had been deceived in like manner, 
ſo as to draw up his forces to receive the charge. 
At preſent, game is not wanting, though kings 
now ſeidom drive it acroſs theſe plains; or, by 
their reſidence on the royal chace, contribute 
to its preſervation and increaſe. : It appears ra- 
ther paradoxical, that however eager, expert, 
and indefatigable, a prince may be in the chace, 
yet wild beaſts and game of all ſorts ſhall flock 
round him and multiply near his palace; they 
ſeem faſcinated and hurried by an irrefiſtible in- 
ſtinct towards his royal butchery, But the con- 
courſe is. eaſily accounted for, when we conſider 
the impunity with which they ravage the hopes 
of the | huſbandman, and the undiſturbed ſecu- 
rity they enjoy under the protection of the foreſt» 
laws during their ſeaſons of pairing, producing, 
and nurſing their progeny. ND 


The 
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The Puglian ſportſmen run down hares with 
greyhounds; and purſue the wild boar -with | 
one large lurcher and two or three maſtiffs ; 
worth een with a lance n 
piſtols. Luger 5er Gn l 
|» La Carignels how nk ted eee 
habitants, fituated on a riſing ground, without 
tree or buſh near it. About forty years ago an 
earthquake almoft deſtroyed it, and it is not yet 
thoroughly rebuilt ; the ſtreets are crooked and 
dirty, the houſes all low, as the owners dare 
not raiſe them high for fear of another ſhock. 
The eighty-firſt Columna Milliaria, inſcribed 
with the name of Trajan, was the only fragment | 
of antiquity I found here. The commodities 
of the place are ſheep, horſes, and corn ; the ; 
bread is black and gritty, but well taſted, In if 
1363, James Arcucci, great Chamberlain of | 
Naples, was lord of this manor: it afterwards [ 
belonged to the Palagoni, from whom Ladiſ- 1 | | 
laus topk it, to give to the Caraccioli; Pigna- | 
wlll; + 
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tell, Count of Egmont *, reſdent in France, 
is the actual poſſeſſor, and farms it out at fiſteen 
thouſand ducats a-year (C. 2, 8 10h In 150 3 
the great captain deftated the French near this 
town, in an attack they made upon his camp, 
Their general Lewis of Armägnac, Duke of 
| OP Rs and "El 


5 
wy 


"x 03 #1 ir an M1 
8 CN The Pigpatelli give three pots, or -pignatte, f for their 
arms, "and pretend they bear this coat in memory of one 
of their anceſtors having entered Conſtantitople ford 
hand, penetrated into the merket - place, and brought off 
thie three pots as a trophy. They are rich and puiffant 
Barons, Princes of Belmonte, Strongoli, and Dykes of 
Monteleone, bc, Of this family was Pope Innocent the 
Twelfth, elected in 1691. 

+ He was the third ſon of James d CArmagnac, beheaded 
in 1477s by order ol Lewis XI. — was the 1 la male of 
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E ſet our early to examine the 
VV fields of Catinz, famous for the 
victory obtained over the Romans by Tanmbal 
in tlie 536th year of Rome. "The reſult of bur 
obſervations ſhall be given in #s few words 23 
the defire of being intelligible will admit of. 
From Cerignola to the bridge of Canoſa are 
reckoned fix miles of open country, arable and 
paſture. The Ofanto (anciently the Aufidus) 
flows under this bridge; its courſe is ſerpentine, 


25 2 * 


and various in its direction, ſometimes running 
due eaſt, at others, rather to the ſouth, but in 
general inclining to the north-eaſt, There was 
but little water in it, and that whitiſh and muddy; 
but, from the wideneſs of its bed, the ſand- 
banks, and the buttreſſes erected to break the 
force of the ſtream, it is plain that it ſtill an- 
ſwers Horace's.epithets of fierce, roaring, and 
violent &. It flows from two ſources that em · 
Aufidus acer —longè ſonantem—violens obſtrepit. 


brace 


ap! 
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brace the conical Mount Voltore, and join at 
the foot, being the only river * as Polybius 
obſerves, that rifing on the weſtern ſide of the 
Apennines, empties itſelf into the Adriatie 
This double origin is expreſſed by the 
tion Tauriformis T, * two ren 
horns at the head 2. ae 00 
Except a few 45 5 10 1 faw, no 
wood near its banks; the Roman road from 
Benevento, through Aſcoli, appears here raiſed 
above the level of the fields, and paſſes ſouth 


* This 8 of polybius iv not 1 to be A 
flood; for there are certainly many high mountains far- 
ther weſt than the head of the Ofanto; it is probable, he 
meant that it roſe weſt of the middle ridge: the Sele 
(Silarus) riſes very near it, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
Tirrhene ſea. | * 

| + Sic Tauriformis volvitur Aufidus, 20 Hos. 

t Perhaps Horace intended no more by this title, than 
an alluſion to the bulls, genii with horns, minotaurs, or 
animals with human face and horns, by which it was uſual 
to repreſent rivers on coins; for, in reality, the Ofanto 
may be ſaid-to flow from fifty ſprings as well as two, if 
we take in all the brooks that fall into it. 

- in 
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in a line to Canoſa. We breakfaſted at an inn 
near the bridge, and regretted our not having 
followed Horace's example, in bringing a ſup- 


ply of bread from ſome other place , for what 


we got here was as brown as mahogany, and 
ſo gritty that it ſet our teeth on edge to craunch 
it, The friable incompact contexture of the 


ſtone with which the millers grind their corn 


rather than the ſand of the area where it is 
trodden out, can alone have perpetuated this 
defect in the Canuſian bread for nineteen cen- 
turies. I believe their mill-ſtones are of the ſoft 
concreted rock, which | conſtitutes the greateſt 
part of the coaſt. The corn is ſeparated from 
the ear by the trampling of a great number of 
mares tied in a ſtring by their tails, and whipped 
round and round. This operation is performed, 
in the Terra di Otranto, by a pair of oxen, who 


drag between them a very heavy rough ſtone, 


that breaks the ſheaves, and ſhakes out the grain. 


* Panis longe pulcherrimus, ultra 
Callidus ut ſoleat humeris portare viator, 
Nam Canuſi lapidoſus,—— 


Vol. I. 8 We 
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; We were too much occupied with the evolu- 
tions of Hannibal, to think of any deviation from 
the direct route to Cannæ; ſo reſerving Canoſa, 
and its antiquities, | for another opportunity, 
truck into the Barletta road at the corner of 
the inn, down the ſouth fide of the Ofanto. 
A ridge of low hills, bare of wood, and laid out 
in graſs or corn- land, confines the river on that 
fide for four miles, at the end of which we came 
to a plain bounded by the Knolls, whereon ſtood 
the city of Canne*, For the next mile the 
Ofanto flows again cloſe under the hills, till, 
upon their finking with a gentle ſlope into the 
plains of Barletta, it winds on ſome miles far- 
ther through a dead flat, and empties itſelf into 
the gulph of Venice. On the north fide, the 
riſing grounds are much more remote from the 

fea, and all between is an uninterrupted level. 


The Latins made the name of this city of the plural 
number, probably from its conſiſting of diſtin& parts, 
built on different eminences. The Greeks named it in the 
ſingular, | 
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The traces of the town of Cannæ are very 
faint, conſiſting of fragments of altars, cornices, 
gates, walls, vaults, and underground granaries. 
It was deſtroyed the year before the battle ; but 
being rebuilt, became an epiſcopal ſee in the 
infancy of Chriſtianity. It was again ruined in 
the fixth century, but ſeems to have ſubſiſted 
in an humble ftate many ages later; for we 
read of its contending with Barletta for the ter- 
ritory, which till then had been enjoyed in 
common by them ; and, in 1284, Charles the 
Firſt iſſued an edict for dividing the lands, to 
prevent all future litigation. The proſperity of 
the towns along the coaſt, which increaſed in 
wealth and population by embarkations for the 
Cruſadoes, and by traffick, proved the annihila- 
tion of the great inland cities; and Cannæ was 
probably abandoned entirely before the end of 
the thirteenth century, 


At the foot of the hill is a large arch over a 


marble trough, -which receives the waters of a 
copious ſpring. Here we found a camp of 
8 2 Abruzzeſe 
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Abruzzeſe ſhepherds on the-point of departing 
for the mountains. Rough in aſpect, dialect, and 
_ dreſs, but civil and hoſpitable, they offered us 
milk, cheeſe, and cold meat. The chief of them 
gave us ſome braſs coins of Zeno and Leo, 
found among the ruins; and ſeemed aſtoniſhed 

at our offering to pay him for ſuch baubles. 
The hill above the well being rather higher 
than the reſt, ſerved. as a reconnoitring poſt ; 
where I inſpected my notes, and took drawings 
of the country, before I entered the field of 
| battle. My eyes now ranged at large over the 
vaſt expanſe of unvariegated plains, All was 
ſilent; not a man, not an animal, appeared to 
enliven the ſcene, We ſtood on ruins, and 
over vaults; the banks of the river were deſert 
and wild, My thoughts naturally afſumed the 
tint of the dreary proſpect, as I reflected on the 
fate of Rome and Carthage. Rome recovered 
from the blow ſhe received in theſe fields; but 
her liberty, fame, and trophies, have long been 
levelled in the duſt, Carthage lies in ruins 
f leſs 
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leſs diſcernible than theſe of the paltry walls of 
Cannz ; the very traces of them have almoſt 
vaniſhed from the face of the earth. The dar- 
ing projects, marches, and exploits, of her hero, 
even the victory obtained on this ſpot, would, 
like thouſands of other human atchievements, 
have been long ago buried in oblivion, had not 
his very enemies conſigned him to immortality ; 
for the annals of Carthage exiſt no more ; one 
common ruin has ſwallowed all. 

The Roman Conſuls, Emilius Paulus and 
Terentius Varro, being authorized by the ſenate 
to quit the defenſive plan, and ſtake the for- 
tunes of the republick on the chance of a battle, 
marched from Canufium, and encamped a few 
miles eaſt, in two unequal diviſions, with the 
Aufidus between them. In this pofition they 
meant to wait for an opportunity of engaging 
to advantage; but Hannibal, whoſe critical 
ſituation in a deſolated country, without refuge 
or allies, could admit of no delay, found means 
to inflame the vanity df Varro by ſome trivial 


83 ad van- 
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advantages in ſkirmiſhes between the light horſe. 
The Roman, elated with this ſucceſs, deter- 
mined to bring matters to a ſpeedy conclufion ; 
but, finding the ground on the ſouth fide too 
confined for the operations of ſo large an army, 
crofled the river, and, reſting his right wing 
upon the Aufidus, drew out his forces in the 
plain. Hannibal, whoſe head-quarters were at 
Cannæ, no ſooner perceived the enemy in mo- 
tion, than he forded the water below, and 
marſhalled his troops in a line oppoſite to that 
of his adverſaries, | 
Polybius, who had examined the place, was 
2 military man, and may have been acquainted 
with perſons that were preſent at the battle: he 
was the guide I followed, as he is the original 
from whom ſubſequent hiſtorians took their ac- 
counts, and whoſe authority ſeems incontrover- 
tible. He obſerves, that one of the armies 
faced the north, and the other the ſouth ; by 
which poſitions the rifing ſun incommoded nei- 
ther. The difficulty lies in deciding which way 
each 


— 
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each of them was turned ; as the expreſſions of 
Polybius are ſaid by ſome to admit of a dquble 
meaning, though I confeſs I think nothing can 
be more explicit . Chaupy taxes Livy with 
having miſinterpreted the paſſage of the Greek 
hiſtorian, who, according to his opinion, did 
not mean that the Romans .ſtood with their 
faces to the noontide-ſun ; but only that they 
were drawn up to the ſouth of the enemy +. 


* Kei TY5 A in TS piigorg S, Hiabibatuy ro wdaple 
adios cagricanat. rds & is Jaliga owanluy Telos in} 
T1 avi tube ifilarls, napoary oaoay T1 inifayiay rhe 
@po; juronuCpicr Et hos quidem majorum caſtrorum ducens 
trans flumen, confeſtim in acie locabat. Illos verò mino- 
rum jungens cum prioribus rectà linea appoſuit, faciens 
totam apparitionem verſus meridiem. —BaeTgon; d rug piy 
Tar Pupaluy Te5iu; po; weonuepiar Th; N Tor Kapynioriuy e 
rag dp inalipois abaaty ovnibav bea Thy x] Toy IN 
Avaloat Spectante meridiem Romanorum acie, Carthagi- 
nienſium vero ſeptentrionem, ambobus inoffenſis contigit 
eſſe ab ſolis ortu. » 

+ Livy's words are, Romanis in meridiem, Pœnis in 
« ſeptentrionem verſis.“ Lib. Xxii. 46. | 
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He affirms, that the topography of the plain, 
and the courſe of the river, -agree with this ex- 
planation ; and that if the legions had faced the 
ſouth, the runaways could not, after the defeat, 
have reached Canuſium and Venufia, without 
paſting through the whole victorious army. Sa- 
lapia, Arpi, Luceria, would have been 11 
places of refuge. 
However, as I cannot but think Livy well 
enough verſed in the Greek tongue not to miſ- 
take the meaning of an author he ſtudied and 
followed ſo cloſely, I am inclined to truſt to his 
explanation; eſpecially as, according to my 
ideas, the ſituation of the ground is in his fa- 
vour ; for, exactly in that part of the plain 
where we know with moral certainty that the 


main effort of the battle lay, the Aufidus, after 
running due caſt for ſome time, makes a ſudden 


turn tothe ſouth, and deſcribes a very large 


ſemicircle. The Romans, we are to ſuppoſe, 


forded it ar the angle or elbow, and placed their 


right wing on the banks; while the legions ex- 
tended 
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tended themſelves due eaſt, till the whole line 
came to face the ſouth. The Carthaginians 
croſſed in two places within the ſemicircle; and 
were drawn out in a line, that formed the chord 
of which the river was the arch : the way to 
Canufium was therefore open for the fugi- 
tives *, | 
The ſcene of action is marked out to poſterity, 
by the name of Pezzodi Sangue, Field of Blood.“ 
The peaſants ſhewed us ſome ſpurs and heads of 
lances, lately turned up by the plough; and 
told us, horſe· loads of armour and weapons had 
been at different times carried off from thence. 
Theſe plains have more than once, ſince the 
Punic war, afforded room for men to accom- 
pliſh their mutual deſtruction. Melo of Bari, 
after raiſing the ſtandard of revolt againſt the 
Greek Emperors, and defeating their generals 


in ſeveral engagements, was at lalt routed here, 


*All the maps are inaccurate in this province. D'An- 
ville places Canuſium on the northern bank of the river, 
and the battle ſeveral miles ſouth of the Aufidus, 

| in 
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in 1019, by the Catapan Bolanus. Out of two 
hundred and fifty Norman adventurers, the 
flower of Melo's army, only ten eſcaped the 
laughter of the day. In 1201, the archbiſhop 
of Palermo and his rebellious affociates, who 
had taken advantage of the nonage of Frederick 
of Swabia, were cut to pieces at Cannæ by 
Walter de Brienne, ſent by the Pope to defend 
the young King's dominions. | 

We returned to. Cerignuola acroſs the fields. 


8 
SECTION XXI. 


TEXT day we hired a guide; or, to ſpeak 
more correctly, a very talkative buftling 


fellow offered to conduct us acroſs the plains to 
the ruins of Salapia, Our ride was pleaſant ſor 


nine miles, over a fine down, with little corn or 
wood, but a great deal of lentiſcus. We were 
brought at laſt tothe edge of a long lake, ſepa- 
rated from the ſea by a narrow neck of land, 

cut 
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cut into ſeveral ponds for making ſalt, which is 
piled up in heaps, and carried off by boats to 


the ſhips that ride at anchor in the road. We 


ſaw ſome lying a mile or two off, not being able 
to come nearer to take in their cargoes. The 
ſwamps are overgrown with ſea-purſlain and 
dwarf-withy, with which the ſhepherds and 
fiſhermen make their huts and baſkets. Near 
the lake are the ruins we had come ſo far out 
of our way to ſee. They conſiſt of a ſquare 


fortification of earthen ramparts, with many 


diviſions and foſſes. I ſhould have taken it for 
a'camp rather than a town, as there is not a 
ſtone left near it, had not the tradition of the 
country, and the coins that have been found 
here, marked with the name of Salapia *, de- 

; termined 


_ * Nummi Salapinorum. 
R. 1. Cap. Apollinis laur. EAAATINQN.=Equus. 
tridens. IITAA. 5 
2. Cap. Jovis ZAAAIINQN=Aper HAgrior. 
3. Cap. Jov. ZAAADIINQN=Aper, tridens 
HTAAOT. | | 
| 4. Cap. 
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termined the fituation of that place. In the 
Punic war, Salapia was a poſt of conſequence, 
which the Romans and Carthaginians were 


equally defirous of poſſeſſing. After the death 


of Marcellus, Hannibal affixed that Conſul's 
ſeal to ſome forged letters, in hopes of gaining 


admittance into Salapia; but intelligence, acci- 


dentally * to the garriſon, defeated bis 


. 
Salpi was a city and biſhoprick till 1547, 


when the ſee was united to that of Trani. I be- 


heve it ſtood at La Trinità, ſome miles from 
the old town. | 

Our conductor, who during the whole jour- 
ney had entertained us with wonderful flories of 
apparitions and miracles, at laſt diſcloſed the 


ſecret cauſe of his eagerneſs to accompany us 


4. Cap. Apoll. Equus. ſtella ZAATIINQN, 
5. Equus A. AATOY= Piſcis ONIIIA. 
6. Equus EAANINQN =Piſcis EAAMAIPE- 


AAEEN. 
7+ Cap. imb, diad. =Equus. ſtella. ZAATIINQN, 


thus 
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thus far. This was no leſs than the hopes of 
diſcovering, among the many cavities in theſe 
ancient mounds, the entrance of an enchanted 
grotto, which contains a column of maſſive 
-filver, and other precious things. It was, he 
aſſured us, the belief of the whole country, 
that whoever was pure enough from ſin, and ſo 
favoured by Heaven, as to penetrate into this 
myſterious cavern, would undoubtedly become 
poſſeſſed of treaſure ſufficient to buy up all the 
flocks of Puglia Piana. Our honeſt guide was 
ſure of obtaining the preference, becauſe he had 
been a few days before to pay his devoirs to the 
Madonna dell Incoronata, and had taken every 
ſtep enjoined by the church for purifying his 
ſoul from all ſtain; however, he could not 
avoid being ſtaggered, when, upon examining 
the whole place, not one of us could find a hol- 
low above a foot deep; and, with a look ex- 
preſſive of diſtreſs and confuſion, he told us, 
he now recollected that many good men of his 
acquaintance (among the reſt, a capuchin friar 


of 
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of moſt exemplary life) had proved unſucceſsful 
in their attempts to come at this bewitched cave. 
As he ſeemed to think our preſence adverſe to 


the influence of his ſtars, we took our leave, 


gave him for his trouble the only money he was 
likely to earn that day, and purſued our jour- 


, ney by the ſea-ſhore. As long as our eyes were 


capable of diſcerning objects of that ſize, we 
could perceive him running up and down very 
bufily, hunting after his imaginary grotto. 

We rode through a rich arable country to the 
mouth of the Ofanto, and croſſed the bridge 
into the Terra di Bari. There is a tide very 


| perceptible about half a mile upon the river. 


Three miles farther, we arrived at Barletta, 


through a narrow flip of an incloſed vine coun- 


try, taken off the extenſive corn- lands of Cannæ; 
the ſoil ſhallow, planted with almond- trees. 
Barletta has, from without, a ruinous aſpect; 


its walls tumbling down, and its ditches filled 


with rubbiſn. But the infide of the city is 
magnificently built, though thinly peopled. It 
| "IS > conveys 
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conveys the idea of a capital of ſome mighty 
ſtate reduced to the condition of a conquered 
province, or depopulated by a raging peſtilence, 
Frequent changes of maſters, bad adminiſtration, 
and decay of commerce, blaſted the proſperity 
of Barletta, Its ſtreets are wide and well paved; 
the houſes large and lofty, built with hewn 
ſtone, which, from age, has acquired a polith 
little inferior to that of marble. Some of theſe 
venerable manſions have the ſtones cut after the 
Tuſcan manner, in angular- ſhapes. The ſtyle 
of building fixes their date at the firſt emergence 


of the arts out of the chaos of barbariſm, many 
of the houſes till retaining pointed arches, ſhort 
twiſted columns, and other remnants of Sarace- 
nic taſte ; while others are decorated with pil- 
lars, entablatures, and members characteriſtic 
of the ancient Grecian architecture. This city 
owes its embelliſhments to the policy of the 
Aragonian kings, who refided here to ſecure the 
allegiance of the Puglieſe, : 

In the cathedral, which is remarkable for its 
antique granite columns, Ferdinand the Firſt 

a fs cauſed 
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cauſed himſelf tobe crowned, in hopes that the 
ſolemnity of the ceremony would inſpire the 
people with awe and reſpect for his Wan and 


| d 


In the market place ſtands a coloſſal — 
ſtatue ſeventeen feet three inches high, repre- 
ſenting, as is ſuppoſed, the Emperor Heraclius, 
who began his reign in 610. He is ſtanding 
dreſt in a military habit, crowned with a dia- 
dem, a ſhort cloak hanging from his left ſhoul- 
der acroſs his breaſt, and thrown over his left 
arm, which holds a globe ; his right is raiſed 
above his head, and graſps a ſmall croſs ; the 
drawing is rude and incorrect, the attitude auk- 


ward *. n. to ſome hiſtorians, Hera- 
clius 


The ſmoothneſs of the chin makes me heſitate whe. 


| ther to aſcribe this ſtatue to Heraclius (who is the ſecond 
+ Eaſtern Emperor that appears on the coins with a beard), 


or to ſome prior monarch, Till the time of his predeceſſor 
Phocas, ſovereigns ſhaved their chins, though their Orien- 
tal ſubjects cheriſhed a length of beard, Cedrenus, in- 


deed, aſſures us, that Heraclius conformed to that Im- 


perial 
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clius was particularly attached to the worſhip of 
St. Michael, for whoſe church, on Mount Gar- 
ganus, he intended this maſſy repreſentation of 
himſelf, with many other valuable preſents ; 
the ſhip chat brought them from Conſtantinople 
was caſt away on the Puglian coaſt, and the 
ſtatue thrown on the ſands, where it lay many 
ages much damaged, and half buried. In 1491, 
it was dug up, and the hands and feet being 
reſtored, was placed in the great ſquare of Bar- 
letta. Pontanus thinks this coloſſus ſtood origi- 
nally at the head of the mole, which Heraclius 
had carried out into the ſea for the convenience 
of navigators, and that the extended poſition of 
the hand denotes the protection he afforded to 
commerce. It long paſſed for the figure of 
Rachis, King of Lombardy, who, in 749, re- 


perial <uſtom but on his medals he is drawn with a 
ſquare beard, not unlike that of our Henry the Eighth. 
If this image be his, I ſuſpect it was not imported from 
Greece, but caſt in Italy, and conſequently dreſſed after 
the Roman faſhion, 


_—__ , ſigned 
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| ſigned his crown, and took the habit of a Be- 
nedictine monk at Monte Caſino. 


. | Port, which is at preſent a mere labyrinth, con- 


The exports here are ſalt, corn, almonds, and 


the ſwamps. This air is accounted unwhole- 
ſome during the hot months. 


Barletta is ſaid, by Baccius, to have OM at 


galt no more than a tower, or drinking-houſe, 
on the road to Cannæ, which had for its ſign a 
barrel, barilletta; when the cities of Cannæ 
and Canoſa fell to decay, and the advantages of 
trade drew people to the coaſt, a numerous 
colony inſenfibly gathered round this tower, and 
in 484 Pope Gelaſius came down from Garga- 
8 nus to confecrate a church for the fettlers, 
| which, in time, became the cathedral of the 
united ſees of N azareth, Cann, and Monte- 


'**4 


| The. citadel is ſpacious, and commands the. 
_ fiſting of ſeveral irregular piers, where ſhips 
are moored; but without any . ſhelter from the 


- north wind, which ſweeps the whole baſon. 


liquorice, a root that grows ſpontaneouſly in 


verde. 


( 
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verde. The Em peror Frederick added greatly 
to Barletta, and is by ſome called its founder. 
Other authors aſſign higher antiquity to the 
place, and ſuppoſe it to be the Barduli of the 
Itineraries. In 1291, the Barlettans rebelled 
againſt the houſe of Swabia, and ſet up the 
Papal ſtandard, for which they were ſeverely 
puniſhed. Manfred, who had a great partiality 
for this part of his dominions, held a general 
parliament here, in which he put in practice 
every endearing art, likely to win the hearts, 
and fix the wavering affections, of his vaſſals, 
In the fifteenth century, Barletta was eſteemed 
one of the four ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Italy . 
It was mortgaged to the Venetians by Ferdi- 
nand the Second, and retaken from them by 
Gonſalvo de Cordova, who here collected his 


forces, and made bis firft ſtand 1 6285 the 
French, in 1 503- 


* The ha three mic , Fabriana, in the Marca, Proj 
in N and Crema in Lombardy. 
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» SECTION XIII. 


AN leaving Rarletta, we ſaw before us, on 
a peninſula, the city of Trani, at the 

diſtance of ſix miles; the road to it is one of 
the rougheſt ever trodden by man or beaſt; it 
runs partly along the rocks impending over the 
beach, and partly in narrow lanes, through 
vineyards, between dry ſtone walls. In every 
incloſure is one, and often two hovels, built in 
a ſpiral form, with the ſtones picked off the land 
after digging. Theſe conical towers ſerve as 
 watch-houſes for the perſons that attend before 
vintage, to prevent the depredations of qua- 
druped and biped pilferers; when old and over- 
grown with climbing weeds and fig- trees, they 
become very romantic objects, and appear like 
ſo many ancient mauſolea. The ſhape of theſe 
piles of rude ſtone, covered with moſs and 


brambles, has deecived a writer of travels into 
| | a belief 
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a belief of their being Roman tombs ; but 1 
am ſurpriſed the prodigious multitude of them 


did not raiſe ſuſpicion; for if they were really 


depoſitories of the dead, the aſhes of the whole 
Roman people would ſcarcely haye ſufficed to 
fill the columbaria of the fingle province of Bari. 

As ſoon as we arrived at Trani, we waited 
upon the Preſident, with a letter from the Se- 
cretary of State, and obtained from him an 
order for all convents, in his diſtrict, to receive 
us civilly, and afford us lodging: we were pro- 
vided with ſimilar recommendations for every 
province, and except letters for private families, 
there is no better method to be purſued in a 
tour through a country ſo ill- provided with inns, 
Our evening was ſpent with the Archbiſhop, a 
worthy converſable prelate. He told us, he had 
taken great pains to introduce a taſte for ſtudy 
and literature into his dioceſe, but hitherto 
without ſucceſs, as the Tranians were a very 


merry race, gente molto allegra, but unfor- 


tunately born with an unconquerable antipathy 


19 to 
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to application, The collegians, though under 


his immediate inſpection, were above his hand; 


and often, when he thought the whole ſeminary 
buried in filence, wrapped up in ſtudious con- 


templation, or deep in theological lucubrations, 
he has been ſurpriſed, on entering the quadran- | 


gle, to, find all ring again with gigs and taran- 
tellas. We were well ſatisfied that he ſpoke 
without exaggeration ; for never did I hear ſuch 


inceflant chattering, and ſo ſtunning a din, as 


was kept up the whole day under our windows. 


It is a rule eſtabliſhed by the cuſtom of time 
immemorial, that no work ſhall be done in Trani 
after dinner; the whole afternoon is to be ſpent 
in dozing, chatting, or ſauntering; we could 
not prevail upon the blackſmith to ſhoe one of 


our horſes in the evening. 


The exportation of corn is conſiderable, but 
little other buſineſs is ſtirring; and Iam afraid 
induſtry has taken a long farewell of moſt of 


the cities on this coaſt. The great number of 
towns along the _ Jealous of each other, 


ſhackled 
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ſhackled with honourable but baneful privileges, 
and averſe to all friendly intercourſe and coali- 
tion of intereſts, is an almoſt inſurmountable 
bar to improvement; a province ſo bleſſed with 
articles of prime neceſſity might ſpeedily riſe 
to opulence, were trade properly underſtood 
and encouraged. Rank Nen 

The bread of this place is white, light, and 
ſpungy, baked after the French manner, which 
is contrary to that of the Capitanata, where the 
bakers are ignorant of the very rudiments of 
their trade, and knead and bake their dough in 
ſuch an imperfect manner, that a ſtranger is 
almoſt choaked in attempting to ſwallow it. 
Vegetables are here ſo exquiſitely flavoured; 
that, for the firſt time of my life, I ate raw un- 
ſeaſonable lettuces with reliſh : pulſe of all 
kinds are large and pulpy ; the market people 
ſell peaſe and beans by weight, and make uſe of 
pebbles in lieu of weights; a rude mode of 
dealing, which muſt expoſe the vender to great 
temptation of impoſing upon his chapmen, eſpe- 
TR T 4 cially 
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cially as the ſtones, being of a ſoft kind, muſt 
in time loſe part of their heavineſs by frequent 
The wine of the diſtrict ſouth of the Ofanto 
is ſweet, ſtrong, and tawny. It is mixed with 
mo/to cotto; that is, a certain proportion of 
rich wine boiled down to a jelly. This is, no 
doubt, a trick of the vintner's art, handed 
down from the ancients, who treated their moſt 
precious wines in a fimilar manner, as we learn 
from many paſſages in the claſſics. The grapes 
have a fine flavour, and might produce excellent 
liquor; but from inveterate and rooted ignorance 
the proprietor brews with them a muddy unpo- 


table mixture, that will ſcarcely keep a twelve- 
month without turning to vinegar. 

Trani is tolerably well built of ſtone, upon 
une ven ground. The harbour is incircled by 
the town, and has ſcarcely depth of water enough 
to ſet a boat afloat ;. the corn ſhips are obliged 
to come to an anchor a couple of miles off, and 
take in their lading from lighters, The city 

= 1. has 
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has been at great expence in building a quay, 
on a peninſula that advances ſo far as to embrace 
the haven but this ſlip of land, inſtead of being 
occupied by the warehouſes and ſtores of mer- 
chants, is entirely taken up by two or three 
over-grown monaſteries, We need look for no 
other criterion of the ſtate of commerce at Trani, 

The cathedral ſtands on the oppoſite fide of 
the harbour, and was erected fix centuries ago, 
in a very mean taſte; the ornaments prepoſte» 
rous, and, except a few pieces of foliage, clum- 
fily deſigned and executed; the pillars ſhort 
and thick, reſembling thoſe of our oldeſt Engliſh 
churches, which were built after the Saxon 
manner, and before the introduction of that 
lighter ſort of architecture, which we diſtinguiſh 
by the name of Gothic, and admire in the ca- 
thedrals of York, Lincoln, Weſtminſter, - &c. 


The columns of the nave are ſolid blocks of 


granite, the diſlocated ſpoils of ſome ancient 
edifice, Philip, Prince of Morea, ſecond ſon 
of Charles the F = repoſes in a marble coffin, 

without 
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without inſcription or ornament, except the 
croſs of Jeruſalem. Innocent the Third made 
Trani an archbiſhoprick. 

Weſt of the cathedral is the caſtle, conſiſting 
of ſome gloomy towers, built by Frederick of 
Swabia, who, in revenge for the depredations 
committed on his coaſts by the Venetians, hanged 
Peter Tiepolo, the Doge's ſon, on the Keep, 
in fight of the Venetian gallies that were then 
cruizing off the port. | 

Ihe monaſtery of St. Clare is a ſumptuous 
incloſure; its great gate is built in that ſtyle of 
architecture which the Puglians learnt from the 
Saracens during their long refidence in the coun- 
try. Thoſe Africans, however ferocious they 
might be in war, were certainly well-ſkilled in 
the arts of peace, and excelled in many branches 
of ſcience, which Chriſtians of thoſe dark ages 
deſpiſed, or deſpaired of attaining. 

In the firſt diviſion of the conqueſts made by 
the Norman adventurers, and before any. chicf- 
tain had acquired ſuch a ſuperiority over the reſt 

as 
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as to deſtroy the original equality of their ariſto- 
cratical confederacy, Trani was aſſigned to one 
Peter, from whom the family of Capece dedu- 
ces its pedigree, but, I think, on queſtionable 
grounds *, | 

Under 


Francis Capecelatro, in his Origin of Nobility, inſiſts 

upon it, that Peter bore the name of Capece by inheri- 
tance, and was of the blood of the Gothic princes. More 
moderate genealogiſts believe the Capeci to be Normans 
by extraction, and to have ſettled at Sorrento, where they 
recommended themſelves to notice by their ſkill as naval 
officers ; they frequently are called Cacapece in old chro- 
nicles, a name that an ingenious friend of mine thinks the 
original one, and alluſive of their profeſſion. They were 
raiſed early to an exalted rank in the ſtate, and honoured 
with the confidence of many ſovereigns. Marino Capece 
ſuperintended the building of Manfredonia, Conrad ſig- 
naliſed himſelf in the Swabian cauſe, which his family had 
always ſupported, and probably owed its fortunes to: 
after the battle of Benevento, he cut his way through the 
_ * thickeſt ſquadrons of the enemy, headed a party in Sicily 
in favour of Conradine, and maintained to the laſt an un- 
ſhaken fidelity to his old maſters, This conduct rendered 
| the 
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»Under the walls of Trani was fought, in 
1502, a trial of {kill between eleven Spaniards 
and as many Frenchmen, in ſupport of the ho- 
nour of their reſpective nations; the Venetians 
ſat as umpires. The combatants fought till 


the Capeci extremely odious to the conqueror, who de- 
prived many individuals of their lives, and many of their 
eſtates; he obliged the ſurvivors to tack ignominious 
additions to their ſurname, ſuch as Latro, Galeota, Piſci- 
celli, Zurolo, Minutolo, Tomacelli, &c. which, in time, 


became honourable diſlinctions of the ſeveral branches of 


this numerous ſept. In Naples, a family that ſpreads it- 
ſelf out into many branches, acquires thereby an increaſe 
of dignity and influence: in ſomę countries, ſuch a diviſion 
contributes more to the deſtruction than the proſperity of 
a houſe, That of Capece was at one period divided into 
ſixteen branches, but half of them are now extinct. It 
gave to the chair of St. Peter, one pope, viz, Boniface the 
Ninth, eleQed in 1389, extolled for his chaſtity, and 
| blamed for his avarice and nepotiſm. Of this race was 
James Galeota, who, in 2488, commanded the French 
army, and defeated the Dukes of Britanny and Orleans at 
the battle of $t, Aubin du Cormier. One af its moſt re- 
ſpectable preſent members is the learned and amiable arch» 


biſhop of Taranto, 
there 
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there temained only ſix Spaniſh and four French 
knights : the latter then alighted, and defended 
themſelves dehind their horſes as behind a ram- 
patt, till night put an end to the conteſt. 


SECTION XXI. 

ISCEGLIA. is four miles diſtant from 
Trani. The“ road is very rugged, and 
being worn with wheels, and the courſe of rain» 
water, is cracked into figures not unlike an an- 
cient pavement; and ſuch it has been deemed by 
ſome writers, but I could not diſcover any traces 
of a Roman way: the great Brunduſian road 

never came near the coaſt till it reached Bari. 


* 1789. © The road from Barletta to Biſceglia has been 
made fince you were in the country, and is now excellent. 
—When it ſhall be continued, you may imagine how de- 
lightful it will be to travel along it in ſight of the Adriatic, 
and in the midſt of rich gardens and olive-groves.” . / 

Extract of a letter from Sir W. Hamilton. 
The 
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The face of this country is delightful, and 
much. more diverfified than the neighbourhood 
of the Ofanto. We rode under the ſhade of 
fruit-trees, of a ſize and vigour of growth un- 
known in more northern latitudes. The olives 
of the province are not inferior i in Naan to the 
largeſt Seville ones. © © 

Biſceglia is a pretty town, ſituated in the midſt 


of orchards and villas. Its walls are of ſtone, 
and very lofty, 1 was unſucceſsful in my re- 


ſearches after the antique buildings mentioned 
in an account of this place. I met with no re- 
mains of baths or cellars, but hundreds of ſub- 
terraneous reſervoirs and ciſterns, of all fizes and 
ſhapes, cut into ſteps in the ſolid rock, and 
arched over with ſtones and ſtucco, in order to 
collect and preſerve the rain · water, which is the 
only ſort they have to drink in a diſtriet ſo to- 
tally deſtitute of ſprings. 

This little city was granted by Charles the 
Firſt to the Bruneforts ; but its inhabitants ſeem 
to have had a great diſlike to baronial govern- 


\ ment, 
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ment, by the tender they made to the Emperor 


Charles the Fifth, of fourteen thouſand golden 
ducats, a large ſum in thoſe days, provided he 
would render them for ever a royal corporation, 
ſubject only to the juriſdiftion of the King's 
officers, In the wars between Durazzo arid 
Anjou, the Biſceglians, being diſſatisfied with 
the behaviour of King Charles's garriſon, ſent 
to offer the keys of their town to his rival. The 
Angevines marched from Bari; but, having 
met with an unexpected reſiſtance at Biſceglia, 
were obliged to make their entry by main force. 
This appearance of double dealing in the citi- 
zens exaſperated the ſoldiers, and gave them a 
plea for plundering it as a place taken by aſſault. 
They would have laid it waſte, had not Lewis 
of Anjou, their chief, curbed their fury by ex- 


traordinary activity and dint of authority. Theſe 


generous exertions coſt him his life, for they 
threw him into a fever, of which he died. He 
was a younger ſon of John, King of France, 
and, during the minority of Charles the Sixth, 

e | Regent 


3} 
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Regent of that kingdom a truſt which he did 
not diſcharge to the ſatisfation of the nation; 


his proceedings were arbitrary, and the extor- 


tions he committed, or ſuffered to paſs unpuniſh- 
ed, brought great odium upon him. It was 
the defire of accumulating funds for his Neapo- 
litan expedition, and not innate avarice, that 
put him upon rapacious meaſures ; for he poſ- 
ſeſſed a liberal and munificert ſpirit, which at- 
tached to his cauſe the partizans he had gained 
by his eloquence and winning behaviour, His 
wit was lively, and his head clear for buſineſs 3 
but he was not endowed: with military talents, 
and by no means a match for his antagoniſt 
Charles the Third, one of the beſt generals of 
the age. Joan the Firſt adopted Lewis, in op- 


Poſition to Durazzo; but he came too late to 


fave her. 9 | 
The clergy offer to the devotion of the Biſ- 


_ ceglians the liquefied blood of St. Pantaleon, 


and two other martyrs; a miracle performed 
annually at Naples, and in ſeveral other places 
| * 
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ef the kingdom. This ſpecies of prodigy was 
known to the Greeks of the Lower Empire, 
who introduced many opinions: and religious 
practices into this part of their dominions, But 
miraculous liquefactions are of older ſtanding in 
Puglia *. 

Three n — more of the ſame ed road, 
through olive-woods and patches of vineyards, 
brought us to Molfetta, I did not enter the 
walls, but paſſed on through a well. built ſuburb. 
The outward appearance of the town is hand- 
ſome ; but the peep I had through the gate | 
ſhewed me nothing but lofty ' old-faſhioned 
houſes, and narrow, dirty ſtreets. It is ſaid to 
contain twelve thouſand inhabitants; and to 


dein Gnatia 
— dedit riſuſque jocoſque, | 
Dum flammis fine thura liqueſcere limine ſacro 
Perſuadere cupit.———— Hos. Sat. 5. Lib. 1. 
% Next, Gnatia afforded ſubject for laughter, while ſhe 
«* endeavoured to perſuade us, that incenſe would melt on 
«« the threſhold of her temple, 3 the help of fire. 


Vox. _ * carry 
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carry on forme trade in almonds and oil, The 
lordſhip beiongt to the Spinolas. : 
Is or: near all thefe towns are convents of a 
frupendous bulk. At Giovenazzo is a moſt 
enormous fabrick, belonging to the Dominicans g 
an order of friars that enjoys very large poſſeſ- 
Bons in this realm, and in almoſt every city has 
2 monaſtery, generally the beſt in the place. 
2 St. Thomas of Aquino, one of the great lumi- 
aries of the Latin Church, and a capital ſaint 


; ef the Dominican Order, was a native of this 


kingdom ; conſequently a very natural impulſe 
of national pride and affection led his country- 
men to revere his memory, careſs his brethren, 
and help them to increaſe in wealth and im · 
portance. 

Giovenazzo is an ugly, deſolate city, on a 
rock hanging over the ſea, containing about two 
thouſand ſouls, It is now veſted in the crown, 
after having been a barony of the Giudici. 

The only ſingular anecdote I meet with in 
hiſtory concerning Giovenazzo, is the devaſta- 


_— 


tion 
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tion of its territory in 1437 by the Pope's gene- 
ral, Vitelleſchi, Patriarch of Alexandria, who 
invaded Puglia in ſupport of the Angevine 
cauſe. His hatred to the Aragoneſe was moſt 
virulent ; and he ſeemed afraid leſt his troops 
ſhould be deterred from doing miſchief, by 
motives of compaſſion 'or Chriſtian charity. To 
quiet their ſeruples, and rouſe their deſtructive 
zeal, he publiſhed an indulgence of an hundred 
days for every olive-tree any of his ſoldiers 
ſhould cut down, Strange perverſion of the 
mild religion of Chriſt, who forbade his diſci- 
ples to avenge his wrongs, and prayed for his 
enemies while tormented by their malice ! Our 

aſtoniſhment ought to be great, not that ſo 
| many nations have ſecedea from the communion 
of the Pope, but rather that ſo many have 
remained faithful to him, amidſt ſuch horrid 
abuſes committed by his miniſters, in direct 
contradiction to tlie doctrine they were appointed 
to teach. Our 


* To efface the bad impreſſions of this contradictory 
conduct, the Romans are fond of citing a tale from Boc · 


U 2 CaGcio. 
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Our afternoon's ride of welve miles was cold 
wt damp, the wind blowing freſh from the ſea, 
and the way lying upon a bare, rugged rock, 
high above the water, expoſed to every blaſt. 
The country flat, and divided by ſtone-walls. | 
The foil is naturally poor, and would ſcarcely 
afford nouriſhment for a blade of graſs, had 
not the huſbandmen found means to improve 


caceio. A Jew goes from Paris to Rome, in order to ac- 
quire a juſt idea of the Chriſtian religion, as at the foun- 
tain- head. There he beholds frmony, intrigue, and abo- 
minations of all ſorts; and, after gratifying his curioſity 
in every particular, returns to France, where he gives a 
detail of his obſervations to a friend, by whom he had 
been long ſolicited to abjure Judaiſm. From ſuch a reci- 
tal, the Chriſtian expected nothing but an obſtinate per- 
Teverance in the old worſhip; and was ſtruck with amaze- 
ment, when the Jew acquainted him with his reſolution 
of requeſting baptiſm upon the following grounds of con- 
viction: That he had ſeen at Rome every body, from the 
pope down to the beggar, uſing all their endeavours to 
ſubvert. the Chriſtian faith, which nevertheleſs daily took 
deeper and firmer root, and muſt therefore be of divine 

and 
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and fertilize it by copious manurings of rotted 
ſea-weed, of which there is an ample provifion 
in every cove. The active diſpoſition of the 
cultivators has converted their ſtubborn unfa- 
vourable land into the beſt- tilled diſtrict in the 
province, and rendered its appearance luxuri- 
antly rich and chearful. It yields in abundance 
cotton, wine, oil, almonds, cummin, and 
fruits of numberleſs kinds and delicious flavour. 
The moſt eſteemed are the grape, fig, pear, and 
pomegranate z want of {kill in 'the gardeners 
prevents the'other ſorts from attaining that per- 
fection they might be brought to. It has very 
little filk; and boaſts of no mines; but there 
are ſalt-ponds, of great profit to the crown, the 
ſole proprietor of all ſalt, foſſile or factitious. 
A valuable breed of horſes may be reckoned 
among its ſtaple commodities ; but how inferior 
in numbers and renown to the ſtuds of ancient 
Japygia! I da not believe the whole kingdom 
now breeds as many horſes as were to be found 


in this ſingle province at the time it offered to 
U3 ſupply 
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ſupply Rome with an auxiliary force of fifty 
thouſand foot and fixteen thouſand horſe. What 
ſwarms of men, what droves of animals, then 
ſubliſted in a tract of land, where at this day a 
mere handful of human creatures, and a few 
beaſts, find it difficult to. ſubſiſt, and almoſt 
every year are indebted to other countries for 


ſupplies of corn ! : | 


Bari makes a great figure at a diſtance, We 


| lodged at the Dominican convent, where the 
©. good hoſpitable Prior gave us his own cell, as 
the repairs then in hand rendered the apartment 


for ſtrangers abſolutely uninhabitable. A plen · 
tiful fiſh-ſupper was provided for us by our 
kind hoſt, anxious to ſupport the reputation of 
Bari in that article. The abundance and deli- 
cacy of the fiſh vouch for Horace's knowledge 


of the peculiar excellencies of his own caun» 


try 9. ' 
©  * es Piſcoſi mcenia Bark, 
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ART is defended by n > 
old caſtle; it occupies a rocky peninfuls 
of a triangular form, about a mile in circum. 

ference, The houſes, which are in general 
mean, and without any pretenſions to ornamental 

architecture, are built upon a ſoil raiſed by the 
ruins of former edifices near thirty feet above 
the level of the ſea, Pieces of old pavement 
have been frequently diſcovered by digging 
ſeveral feet below the preſent ſtreets, which are 
uneven, narrow, ctooked, and dirty. The new 
rampart above the harbour is the only clean 
walk, and few are more pleaſant ; at every turn 
you catch a different view of the ſea and coaſt, 
ſtretching from the mountains of Garganus to 
the hills of Oſtuni. The towns that riſe along 

this line in various degrees of ſhade have a 
beautiful effect; and nothing can be more 

of pictureſque 
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| pictureſque than the fleets of fiſhing-boats ſteers 
ing for their reſpectiye harbours on the ap- 
proach of night. On ſhore, the full bloom of 
Spring, and lively foliage, contraſted with in- 
numerable white unge, form an inchanting 
rural ſcene, 5 
There is ſome reaſon to fu Sachs that ancient 
Barium extended farther into the country than 
the preſent city. Iſabella of Aragon, dutcheſs 
dowager of Milan, began to cut a canal through 
the Iſthmus, about half a mile from the gates: 
bridges were to correſpond with the principal 
ſtreets, and the intermediate ſpace to be built 
upon. But this grand work, which would have 
8 redounded. to her immortal honour, and the 
commercial proſperity of Bari, was deſtroyed 
by a ſudden; inundatjon in a rainy ſeaſon ; and 
never afterwards attempted to be reſumed, 
I The cathedral has no external beanties ; its 
inſide has lately been modernized, ſtuccoed, 
and painted, at the expence of the archbiſhop, 
whoſe ders pet wo: 23 7 exceed fix thouſand , 
. dueatz 
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ducats (C. 1,125). Under the choir is a chapel; 
ſupported upon ſhort columns, which give it a 
great reſemblance to the infide of the moique at 
' Cordova. It is incruſtated with party coloured 
marbles, after a barbarous, fantaſtic deſign; 
and contains the bones of St. Sabinus, a patron 
of the town. The ſteeple is remarkable for 
being one of the higheſt in the kingdom *; A 
ſecond was begun in 1617 ; but the apprehen- 
ſion of earthquakes ſtopped the work. The 
Barian writers pretend that the Norman kings, 
and ſome of their ſucceſſors, were crowned in 
this church with an iron diadem, which is kept 
among its treaſures ; but Giannone and others 
treat the matter as a mere fable. 

The royal Priory of St. Nicholas is an ugly 
Gothic edifice, erected by Archbiſhop Elias and 
| King Roger. It is a celebrated ſanctuary, whi- 
ther thouſands of pilgrims reſort, to offer up 
their vows at the ſhrine df this Biſhop of Myra, 
the patron of orphans. His relicks are ſaid to 


I is about two hundred and fixty-three feet high. 
5555 have 


\ 
e 
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have been brought from Lycia in 1084 by ſome 
merchants; though the legend aſſures us they 
| floated hither of their own accord. The lands 
and immunities with which it was "endowed by 
the Norman princes, were very conſiderable ; 
and one of its earlieſt privileges was an exemp- 
tion from every juriſdiction except the Papal. 
Charles the Firſt held the Saint in great venera- 
tion, and gave many folid proofs of his munifi- 
cent devotion. But Charles the ſecond put the 

* finiſhing band to its eſtabliſhment ; for, ima- 
gining that he owed his deliverance from im- 
priſonment and death to the interoeſſion of his 
ſpecial protector, St. Nicholas, he thought him- 
ſelf bound in gratitude to confer upon his church 
an increaſe of wealth and ſplendour. Accord- 
ingly he obtained from the Pope many honour- 
able diſtinctions ; augmented and ſettled its pol. 
| ſeſfions; and inſtituted for himſelf, and the ſuc- 
ceeding Kings of Naples, the office of Trea- 
ſurer, in which be was inſtalled with great ſo- 
lemnity. The church is rich in marble columns, 


and 
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and ornaments aukwardly arranged. Behind 
the high altar is a very ſumptuous monument, 
erected by Anne Jagellon, wife of Stephen 
Battori, King of Poland, to the memory of her 
mother Bona, who was daughter and heireſs of 
John Galeas, Duke of Milan, by Iſabella of 
Aragon, widow of Sigiſmund the Firſt, King 
of Poland, and Dutcheſs of Bari by inveſtiture, 
In 1556, Queen Bona came with a ſplendid. re. 
tinue to reſide at Bari, where ſhe died the fol- 
lowing year. Her effigy is placed on its knees; 
and at the corners ſtand four ſtatues, repreſents 
ing Poland, Lithuania, St. Staniſlaus, and St, 
Nicholas, Here alſo is a dirty, dark, ſubter- 
raneous chapel, the original place of worſhip, 
over which King Roger raiſed the preſent fabrick. 
Underneath its altar is a hole, through which 
devout and curious perſons thruſt their heads, 
to behold a bone or two ſwimming below in 
water : this liquid is drawn up by the prieſts 
in a ſilver bucket, and diſtributed, under the 
name of Manna, as an infallible cure for ſore 

| eyes 
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eyes and diſordered ſtomachs, The chaplains 
were ſo buſied in their ref pective functions, | 
that I could not obtain a fight of this tomb, 
and muſt therefore content myſelf with the ac- 
counts 1 received from others. In this lower 
chapel Urban the Second aſſembled a general 
* council of the Latin Church, which in 1097 
decided in fayour of the proceſſion of the Holy 
' Ghoſt, and anathematized the Greek doctrine. 
= The caſtle is ſpacious and gloomy, inhabited 
by the Governor of the town, and a ſmall garri- 
ſon, Bona repaired it in 1554, for the reception 
of her court. 
- Religious Orders abound in Bari and ſome 
of them have rich, gaudy churches, with good 
Ya paintings. The beſt are, a Noli me tangere, by 
Pietro da Cortona, at Santa- Chiara ; a Deſcent 
of the Croſs, by Carlo Cignani; and an Inven- 
tion of it, by Paul Veroneſe, at the Capuchins : 
in the Cathedral, ſome large pieces by Luca 
Giordano and his ſcholars. The convent of the 
MA e BIS Mfg nu Jeſuits 
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Jeſuits is converted into a college for young 
gentlemen *. | 
Ia no . of antiquity, except a 
milliary column, ſome inſcriptions, and a lion, 
of barbarous ſculpture, placed in the great 
ſquare, by the citizens of Bari, in 1002, as an 
offering of thanks to the republick of Venice, 
and its Doge, Peter Veſcolo, who came with a 
powerful fleet, and obliged the Saracens to raiſe 
the fiege of this city. | 

Not far from the town, at a place ſaid to have 
been the general cemetery of Ancient Barium, 
chance has brought to light great quantities of 
funeral pots, known among the virtuoſi by the 
name ' of Etruſcan vaſes; though, for one that 
was moulded in Tuſcany, thouſands were baked 
in Campania, where the ſame ſort of ware was 
in conſtant uſe. They are greatly admired for 
the lightneſs of the clay, the elegance of their 
forms, and the profound learning ſuppoſed to 


* There are twelve convents for men, five for women, 


and three hoſpitals, : 
he 
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lie hidden beneath the ambiguous characters and 
various groups painted upon them in tawny, 
yellow colours on a dark ground. "Theſe 
figures, and the ſhape of the urns, have been of 
great ſervice in improving the taſte, and multi- 
Plying the ideas, of our artiſts and porcelain 
manufacturers; but have contributed little to 
the advancement of hiſtorical or antiquarian 
knowledge, as ſcarcely a fingle group has been 
explained to the univerſal ſatis faction of the 
learned. The great vogue theſe veſſels have 
had among the rich and curious collectors of the 
age, has ſet the ingenious Italians to work in 
counterfeiting them; and it is now no unuſual 
thing for a young dilettante to have a modern 
jar, with proper cracks and dirt, palmed upon 
him for a real antique. A Barian citizen, lately 
poſſeſſed of a noted aſſortment of theſe curiofities, 
told me that the moſt beautiful of them had 
been found in a large ſepulchre, about a yard - 
below the ſurface of the earth; it contained a 
Keleton incloſed within a ſtone coffin, round 


which 
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which theſe vaſes were placed empty. Encour-- 
aged by this diſcovery, he dug in ſeveral other 
vineyards, and met with fimilar vaults, but no 
urns of a fine grain or finiſhed workmanſhip, 

At the ſouthern corner of the peninſula, is a 
kind of harbour, affording tolerable ſhelter to 
veſſels of ſmall burden. As Bari had formerly 
gallies of its own, 1 preſume it had a ſafer place 
for them to ride in. Its traffick was once very 
flouriſhing, being a mart for the Dalmatians and 
Levantines ; but the exorbitant duties, and ill- 
Judged reſtrictions, with which the commerce of 
this kingdom is hampered, have long ago driven 
merchants to other markets: however, the Ba- 
rians, whoſe number amounts to fixteen thous 
| fand ſeven hundred, are an active pains-taking 
race, and carry on no defpicable trade in oil and 
almonds ; befides theſe two capital objects, they 
fend a conſiderable quantity of potaſh, ſoap, 
aniſeed, and even garlick, to the Venetian iſlands. 
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Remarkable PLACES, PERSONS, and THINGS. 


21. 1. ; 
A 
A BELLA Ruins Page 162 Battle of Canna Page 260 
Agriculture 257 Baux Family 161 
Agrippa Cæſar 69 Bells | 151 
Alphonſus 1. King of Sicily 217 Biſceglia 235 
Amfan&tus 298 Blood of St. Januarius 143 
Aprocina 229 — St. Pantalen 288 
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St. Thomas of Aquino 290 
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Sheep 215 
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DIRECTIONS for placing the 
PLATES. 
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1. Map of the Two Sicilies, fronting the 
Title Page. 
2. A Chronological Table of the Sovereigns 
of the Two Sicilies, to be placed before 


page xxix 

3. View of Porto Ferraio, to front 49 
4. View of Porto Longon - 67 
5. Villa of Pollius © +» - 137 
6. View of Bari =. 295 
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7. View of Taranto - = 45 
8. Plan of Taranto - 58 
9. Plan of Brindifi - - - 292 
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